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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—M. Jullien’s Concerts, 


; —Miss Catherine Hayes every evening.—On Monday, Nov. 10th, will be 

performed’ for the first time, a grand selection from Verdi’s Opera, “La 
Traviata.” Conductor, M, Jullien. Promenade, Ove Shiilivog. Private boxes, 
lds. 6d., #1 1s., and upwards. 


? 

MATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY.—Conductor 
Mr. Henry Leslie. —The Orchestral Members are hereby informed, that the 
SECOND PRELIMINARY REHEARSAL will take place at the Hanover-square 
Rooms on Monpay EVENING next, November 10, at half-past seven o’clock pre- 
cisely.—The Tickets are now ready for delivery at Robert W. Ollivier’s, musie- 
seller and publisher, 19, Old Bond-street, Piccadilly 
' STANLEY LUCAS, Hon. Sec. 








WILBYE COOPER (Tenor), 93, Park-street, Grosvenor. 


square, Teacher of Singing. 


IGNOR anp Mpme. F, LABLACHE beg to inform 


their friends and pupils that they have returned to town to resume their 
professional avoeations.—149, Albany-street, Regent’s-park. 


R. CHARLES SALAMAN begs to announce to his 
Pupils and Friends, that he has RETURNED TO TOWN for the Season. 
36, Baker-street, Portman-square. 


MADLLE. COULON begs to inform her friends and 
pupils that she bas rvturned to town. All communications respecting 
Lor ig or concerts to be addressed to Madlle, Coulon, 22, Great Marlborough- 
street. 


R. MANUEL GARCIA begs to announce that he 

wiil return to London the 24th of November. All letters to be addressed, 

till the end of the month, to 40, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly ; and from the Ist of 
December, to his new residence, 8, George-street, Hanover-square. 


M® F. R. VENUA (Pupil of Mr, Balfe, and Professor 


of Singing at the City of London College for Ladies) begs to announce that 
Applications for 

















he has removed to 31, Great George-strect, Euston-square. 
terms to be addressed to Chappell aud Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


S1GNOR KINNI, having finished his operatic tour as an 
artist in the same company among whom Malle. Piccolomini was prima donna, 
informs his friends and acquaintances, that he intends to RESUME his SINGING 
LESSONS, privately as well as in some schools, and is ready, whenever his 
services are required, to be engaged for concerts, etc.—54, Frith-street, Soho. 


PR. AND MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN beg 
to inform their Patrons, Pupils, and Frieuds, that they have removed to 
24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, where, in future, they will iiold their Guitar, 
Concertina, and Flute Classes, and give instruction. 
July 17th, 1856. 


HE MISSES McALPINE beg to announce that they 
have recovered from their late indisposition, and will resume their pro- 
fessional engagements. Communications relative to Concerts, Pupils, &., &c., to 
poder ares to the Misses McAlpine, Hampstead, or care of R. Oliver, 19, Old 
nd-street, 


OLO, VOCALISTS, ete., visiting Yorkshire, and open 
to additional engagements during December, January, aud February, will 
oblige by communicating with Mr. Burton, Organist, Dewsbury. 


FEMOVAL.—MR. TRUST, Organist of St. Mary’s 

Church, Paddington, and Principal Harpist of the Royal Italian Opera, begs 

to annvunce that he -has removed from Westbourne Grove, to No. 13, Portsdown 
Road, Maida Vale. 


IANOFORTES. — Allison and Allison have the best 


description, in rosewood, from 26 guineas,—75, Dean-street, Soho. 




















SOVEREIGN LIFE OFFICE, 
49, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON. 


FOUNDED 1845. 


TRUSTEES: 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 


The Earl Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
This Company offers— 
The Security of a large paid-up Capital. 
Moderate Rates of Premiuro. 


Exemption from all other Charges. 
H. D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


CRIBELLES NEW HARMONIC E VIOLIN 
STRINGS are used by the most eminent performers in Europe. They 
stand all climates, bear pullinz up to A, and last much longer than any other, 
Mons. A. VILLIN, Sole Agent, 14, East-place, Kennington-road. (A sample will be 
sent, on receipt of Six Po-tage Stamps. 


HILHARMONIC ROOMS, 14, Newman-street, Oxford- 
street.—This place, cayable of holding 1700 persons, to be let, for Balls, 
Concerts, or Oratorios, there being a splendid Orgun. or for Lectures and Public 
Meetings. There is also a handsome Private Theatre for amateur performances, 
with new scenery, properties, and dressing-rooms. A handsome.room, for artists, 














POPULAR PIANOFORTE 
ADOLPH GOLLMICK. 


to let in the private house. 
MUSIC, 


From the ‘‘ Daily News.” 
**M. Gollmick is a composer of genius: bed vy several of his own morgeaux 
de salon, charming little pieces, admirably suited to the drawing-room.” 
From the ‘‘ Morning Post.” ‘a 
“M. Gollmick is one of the most popular writers of the day of that class of 
pianoforte music dedicated to the drawing-room. His compositions are light, 
graceful, and melodious.” 





JUST PUBLISHED, 

1.—FAIRY DELL, new Morgeau de Salon ee 
NEW EDITIONS. 

2.—CHANSON A BOIRE, Impromptu és ’3 oe — 

“ This is a very sweet morceau for the pianoforte. The melody is beautifully 
led all through it, carrying fancy, feeling, and fingers all along with it.”— 
Eliza Cook’s Journal. 

8.—EUROPA, Galop de Concert a: oe °e ee ee oa ee 28. 

“In no modern music have we met with anything to compare to the ‘Europa, 

for happy melody au:i brilliancy.”—Lady’s Newspaper. 
4,.—FAREWELL, transcription of an original song ee ee ae oo 48. 
This melody is sung throughout Germany, and is as popular as one of the 
Volkslieder. 
5.—SIX GERMAN VOLKSLIEDER, National Songs 
a characteristic form os «eo ve we 
1 uae ga éqeescceases 
2.—Wander' seccesdeades f 
3,—Liewe und Sieck saseedeeseeessLove and Happiness, 
4.—Rheinweinlied ........ ée e P 
5.—Aennchen vou Tharau ...+++9eerss+re+s+- Serenade, 
6.—Der gute Kamerad ............The Faithful Friend. 
These pieces are particularly adapted for Teaching. 

“Herr Gollmick, who is one of the most successful composers of the day. has 
produced a set of pianoforte pieces which will be found highly attractive, 
not only fiom the beauty of the airs themselves, but from the taste aud 
skill with which he has treated them.”+<IUlustrated News. 


6.—BELISARIO, Grand Duet .. .. ee we a. 
Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


price 3s. 


of Germany, transcribed in 
+ ws price 26, 6d. each, 


bee eter eeeeee 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY 


EWER & CO., 390, Oxford Street, 
BEETHOVEN’S OVERTURES, 
COMPLETE, 

NEWLY ARRANGED FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE, 

AND 
BY PERMISSION HUMBLY DEDICATED TO 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 


BY 


ERNST PAUER, 


& 
. 


Prometheus, Op. 43, in 0 
. Cariolan, Op. 62,in C minor... eee 
Leonore (first overture), Op. 72,in C ... 
in C aoe 
inC .., eee 


mp we wp bw 


Leonore (second overture), Op. 72, 
Leonore (third overture), Op. 72, 
. Fidelio (on fourth overture to “ Leonore,”) Op. 


no 


7. Egmont, Op. 84,in F minor _.., op pve 
8. Ruins of Athens, Op. 113, inC ... 
9. Namensfeier, Op. 115, in O i 
10. King Stephen, Op. 117, in C flat 
11. Weihe des Hauses, Op. 124, in C 
Complete in One Volume, price 18s. 


pw Ww eK ee 





In offering this new arrangement of all the Overtures of Beethoven 
to the musical public, we beg leave to state that we have been in- 
duced to publish it, it being generally admitted that none of the pre- 
Most 


of the arrangements were published soon after the overtures were com- 


vious arrangements have fully satisfied the musical connoisseur, 


posed; but since that period the Pianoforte has undergone such 
alterations and improvements, both in compass and tone, that the 
effect produced by the earlier arrangements on a Pianoforte of the 
present day is that of an incorrect translation of the original com- 
position. For instance, the tremolando movement was frequently 
introduced to represent certain orchestral effects, but on a modern 
Pianoforte would be most laborious and ineffective. Nor is 
the tremolando the most satisfactory mode of expressing pas- 
sages of orchestral force, for it often gives tiring noise instead of 
intelligible sounds, Moreover, in some of the former arrangements the 
positions of the different instruments have often been reversed, in order 
to render the execution easier, thereby completely altering the cha- 
racter of the composition. 

We therefore beg to offer the present arrangement, and hope it will 
be found to meet the requirements of the present time, the arranger 
having discarded all that is not essential, while he has fully endea- 
voured to retain the true spirit of the original. 


' J. J. EWER & Co, 
390, Oxford-street, London. . 

















NEW MUSIC PUBLISHED BY 


ADDISON, HOLLIER, AND LUCAS, 
210, REGENT & STREET, 


JOHN BAR et LATEST SONGS, viz. :— 
“Go, thou art free.” John Barn e 
** My home beside the Gaatalaeteer. ” Ditto 
** Wild Rose.” Ditto .. oe ee eo ° 


Also 
A New Edition (abridged) of BArnetr’s ‘‘School for the Voice”... 
JouN BaRNETT’s “ Roa for the Voice,” complete oe oo be 
COSTA’S “ELI,’? FOR THE ORGAN. 
Airs and Choruses, &c., ” arranged by E. T. Cuter, viz. = 
The Overture to Eli, arranged by ET. Chipp eo ee oe 
The Morning Prayer re ditto ditto .. oe oe oe 
The Evening Prayer (Air) ditto ditto oe ee ee oe 
Blessed be the Lord (Chorus) ditto ditto oe ee ee 
If thou should’st mark (Chorus) ditto ditto .. a ts 
Woe unto us (Chorus) ditto ditto ee ee oe oe 
Blessed, Hallelujah, Amen ditto ditto .. on ae oe 
March of the Israelites ditto ditto oe ee be oe ee 
CosTa’s ‘ELI,’? FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 
Admired movements from Costa’s ‘‘ Eli,” arranged for the Pianoforte (Solos) 
by W. H. Callcott, in 2 books oe h 
Accomps. for Flute, Violin, and Violo. (ad lib. ) to each book 
Ditto, arranged us Piauoforte Duets, by W. H, Callcott, in 2 books.. 
Accomps, (ad lib.) for Flute, Violin, and Violo., = oo book .. the set 
103rda PSA 
Composed for the Bradford Festival, 1856, by W. Jotuea (Masham) eo 1 
Or, separately .. os oe ee +» each 
No. 1.—Praise the Lord, 0 my eoul (Air, Soprano). 
2.—The Lord is full of compassion (Air, Contralto). 
3.—For he knoweth whereof we are made (Recitative, Tenor). 
4,.—The Lord hath prepared his throne (Air, Bass). 
MENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE WORTE 
Adapted (first time) to words by W. LOVELL PHILLIPS, wo. 
Dream of the Desert .. ° oe ° oe oe ee 
Gondolier’s Adieu oe oe oe e ee oe oe ee oe 
Oh, for some fairy wings oe ee oe oe oe 
Silent stream ° . oe ee 
Silver rills .. oe ee ° oe ° P ee oe 
Voices of youth . ee . . 


oe oe 


bobo BO BO DO bo tO dO 
oocoocooocoos 


When fancy waves her magic waud oe 
Oh, for some mouruful strain .. oe ’ ° oe oe 
Twilight hour ° on . om os 
How brightly shineth yonder st: ar (Duet) oe os ee oe Pr 
To be continued, 
NEW MUSIC FOR tHE PIANOFORTE, 
Composed by J. THEODORE TREKELL, 
Agnese (Romance), dedicated to Miss Emily Hughes oe . +“ 
Evening Star (The), Morceau Elegan:, dedicated to Miss Warner ., ee 
Heart’s Ease (Moree: au de Salon), | inscribed to Miss Oliver oe 
Jusephine (Valse brillante), dedicated to Miss Bass, Cambrian House, Ryde 
La Rose sans Epine (Morceau brillante), dedicated to Miss Coo 
L’Orgie du Brigund (Morceau de Fantaisie), dedicated to Miss Arabella 
Goddard 
La Belle Alliance (Deux Fantaisies 2 la Vi alse), dedicated to Miss Forrest ; 
La Czarine . Op. 
Morning Star (Companion to the “ Evening star”), dedicated t to Miss Lomax 
Partant Pour la Syrie (Fantaisie Militaire) - asi 
POLKAS., 

Gartisou Polka ieee str: ered es oe oe 
Osborne Polka os 


bo bo bo to Sp pe to te 0 
coococecosco 


oo Go CB ce co CO 
ecoooo oocoococo 


Go 68 Go CO 


oo 


bobo 


GALOPS. 
W.H. HOLM ES. 
The Sighing Wind (Impromptu by W. H. Holmes) ‘ie as 
BERNSDORP. 
Les Perles or aca he BG vis _ le Piano, par E. Bernsdorf), 
each .. ee oe o. . ee 
MI LSON, Junr. 
The Metau Waltz (ttustrated. Pi layed by Mr Godirey’ 8 hears jo by 
C. Milson, Junr.) .. ee 
WRIGHT. 
The Gem of the Ball Polka (Illustrated, composed by John Wright.) 
FOUR-PART SONGS. 
Music by Mrs. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
The Lark now leaves his Wat'ry Nest (a four-part Song) oe ee oe 
Gentle § ring again is bringing 6 
POLYHYMNIA—A collection of Part Songs and Glees, ‘for three Soprano Viens. 
Book I. contains :— 
1. Hail, dawning Spring. 
2, The —, 5. Winter. 
8. The Fairies’ Lullaby. 6. Hurrab for 2 Victoria. 
Price, 5s. complete; the vocal score separately, 3 
POLYHYMNIA—A collection of Part Songs and Glees. Book II. Masti is 
j. There isa Happy Land. . Hope. 
2. A Morning Song. 5. Come, Honey Bee. 
3. Proverbs. 6. Good Night. 
Price, 5s. complete; the vocal score separately, 33. 
A =" 
FOUR-PART SONGS, in Five Books, ea - om 0, 0 
Composed ws . ML HATTON. 


London; Appison, HoLuigr AND Lucas, 210, Regont-street, and 47, King-street. 


a 


The Garrison Galop oe 


a 


: 6 


4. Reward. 
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TURIN IN FRESH CONVULSIONS. 
(From the Piedmontese Correspondent of the Times.) 


For the last week or ten days this habitually most impassive 
population has been excited in a manner for which, I believe, 
that venerable individual the oldest inhabitant could only in- 
stance one precedent, and that is when Mdlle. Piccolomini was 
acting here twelve months since. Whatever scruples may be 
entertained in England as to Verdi’s opera of the 7'’raviata, there 
can be no doubt they are not shared by the theatre-going public 
of Turin. However incorrect the tendency of the tale may be, 
or however questionable the merits of the music, it is a fact that 
here, as everywhere else in Italy, the opera itself is a particular 
favourite, and Verdi’s music in general so much liked, that for 
some time past it has been almost impossible to hear any other. 
Until within the last fortnight I think I should have been justi- 
fied in saying that there existed a profound conviction in the mind 
of the Turin public that there was but one artist of the present 
age who had received the mission of personifying the heroine 
in that opera, and that she was Maria Piccolomini, whom 
they pelted with a te and made sonnets to, and carried 
home, and _ serenaded, and pilloried in her own_ balcony 
till she made speeches to them in return. “ Les Piedmon- 
tais 8’ Italianisent” was the observation of an intelligent foreigner 
who witnessed that popular ebullition, aud it seems now as if 
the habit were about to grow into second nature, for this season 
the self-same indications are beginning to manifest themselves 
in a way that if Signor Ronzani, the lessee of the Royal theatres, 
be allowed to continue his system of administration, the Subal- 
pine capital is threatened with annual riots of a similar kind. 
The present movement has not yet reached the height of the 
Piccolomini fever, it is true, but that is a consummation that 
may be nightly apprehended, and every one is, I believe, pre- 
pared for the worst. 

The lady who now claims the suffrages of the Turin public is 
the Signora Virginia Boccabadate, of Modena, youngest daughter 
of the late celebrated cantatrice of the same name. She had 
commenced her theatrical career some years ago, but was obliged 
from illness to abandon it, so that the present season at Turin 
may be looked on as her début before the world, and much to 
her own dismay, she found herself cast in the first season for the 
part which was commonly supposed to be the exclusive property 
of the Piccolomini. In immediately succeeding the Piccolo- 
mini in the ‘same field, and in the same character in 
which that young lady so fairly won and so blushingly bore her 
bouquets, the Boccabadate evidently had great difficulties in the 
way of preconceived notions and pre-engaged sympathies to 
contend with; but, on the other hand, she had been more for- 
tunate than her predecessor in having far better support, espe- 
cially from that most excellent barytone, Signor della Sedie, 
who sings the part of the father. Her voice is a soprano, and 
not very powerful, but she manages it with infinite skill, and 
her execution and acting have been declared by competent 
judges to be faultless. In fact, so completely has she captivated 
the general public, that if the Piccolomini should ever revisit the 
scene of her former triumphs she would find that, although her 
“cart Torinest” still cherish the emotions raised by her, a very 
formidable rival has meanwhile crossed her path in the person 
of Virginia Boccabadate. 

From what has been said you will readily have imagined, 
without my attempting to describe them, the crowded houses 
and vociferous applause, and all those premonitory symptoms 
which usually foreshadow a period of great public excitement. 
No positive breach of the peace has yet occurred. People still 
return home from the theatre in a state of great agitation, con- 
tenting themselves with snatches of the 7raviatu as they go, 
and quiet citizens are still able to repose without danger of being 
serenaded by mistake ; but from what I learn of the state of 
public feeling this tranquillity is very precarious, There is 
much reason to fear that the National Guard is far from firm to 
the principles adopted last year. Neither the students of the 
University nor of the Military Academy have yet declared 
themselves en masse, but individually the majority are suspected 
of Boccabadateism, although so lately ultra-Piccolominists to a 





man. This miy perhaps in part be accounted for by the annual 
changes which take place in the members of those institutions, 
but, from whatever cause it arises, it is.my duty to, note the 
alarming fact that the allegiance sworn to Maria Piccolomini 
a year ago by those bodies is no longer to be depended on, and 
therefore the smallest spark may now at any moment subject 
this peaceful city to just such another turmoil of enthusiasm as 
it suffered from in the autumn of 1855, “Sapiens dominabitur 
astris,’ 


THE BRADFORD FESTIVAL, Mrs. SUNDERLAND 
AND Mr, SAMUEL SMITH. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Srr,—After a total silence for nine weeks, Mr. Samuel Smith, of 
Bradford, essays, on the 22nd of October, to reply to my communi- 
cation of the 22nd of August, regarding the Bradford Festival, and the 
treatment which I, as one of the principals engaged to appear at that 
festival, received at his hands; treatment which necessitated me to 
decline appearance in the orchestra on that occasion. Had Mr. Smith’s 
letter appeared immediately after the publication of mine, when the 
facts of the case(as set forth in the correspondence which had passed be- 
tween us) were fresh in the public recollection, there would have been no 
necessity for me to have again appealed to the public on the subject ; for 
the discrepancies in Mr. Smith’s statement, and the inconclusiveness of 
his excuses, would have been sufficiently apparent ; but now that he has, 
on calculation, permitted such a lengthened period to transpire between 
the appearance of my letter to the public and his reply, in the hope 
that his present version of the transaction will find a more ready cre- 
dence than would otherwise have been the case, I must crave permis- 
sion again to correct Mr. Smith’s mis-statements, and to strip off the 
veil of excuse and inconclusive reasoning in which that gentleman 
endeavours to envelope his extraordinary conduct. 

Mr. Smith states that his visit in the latter end of June, to engage 
me as one of the principals for the festival at the end of the then suc- 
ceeding August, partook “ more of a friendly and confidential than 
professional character.” What idea Mr. Smith had of the business he 
came upon, of course it is not for me to say. I can only aver that his 
communication asking for the interview stated that he desired to see 
me on business; and when he did meet me at my residence, he stated 
that he had come to engage me for the purpose and in the character 
above set forth. It is true that at this interview, I so far acceded to 
Mr. Smith’s desires, as to engage to “ get up” and sing a part in Jack- 
son’s new Psalm; but it is also true—what Mr. Smith does noé state, 
though it is an essential in the case—that I stipulated that I should 
also appear in the oratorio; the grounds of that stipulation being 
my own feelings of preference for that description of music above all 
others, and my knowledge that the public, in assigning me a position 
in my profession, have been kind enough to associate my name more 
intimately with the performance of oratorio, than with any other branch 
of the vocal art. For an appearance at what are termed “selections,” 
I had no desire and preferred no request; my only stipulation being 
that I should have a part in oratorio. When informed that, aa all the 
parts were assigned, I could have nothing in Eli, I acquiesced—but 
then distinctly asked that I might have something in the Elijah and 
in the Messiah, my request assuming this form: “in both, if possible ; 
but certainly in the Messiah, if not in both.” When informed by 
Mr. Smith that he could not then say what was open in either one or 
both of those oratorios, because the several parts had been sent to the 
other principals for their selection, I made no difficulty of the undue 
preference thus already shown, but placed myself in Mr. Smith’s hands 
thus far—that he was to secure me something in those two oratorios, 
if possible; and, if not in both, certainly in the Messiah, On this 
understanding we parted, I treating and understanding the matter as 
Mr. Smith had put it, purely as a matter of business. 4 : 

To prevent the possibility of misunderstanding as to the stipulation 
on my part regarding my appearance in oratorio, on the 4th of July I 
wrote to Mr. Smith, reminding him of his promise to assign me parts 
as above stated ; and in reply from him on the 7th July, I was informed 
that, “as to Elijah, it was sauguiher too late—everything in it being 
promised and allotted; and that “in the Messiah there was undisposed 
of but the last song, ‘If God be for us,’ which,” said Mr. Smith, “you 
can have the refusal of.” Nay, Mr. Smith went further than this. In 
the same letter he said, “There is no objection to your singing this 
song, but that you took it at the last festival, and sung it well too. 
Yet there ought to be nd objection here, and remember I make none; 
otherwise, if such a rule was carried out, Sims Reeves could not sing, 
‘Comfort ye,’ or ‘Thou shalt dash,’ again this time, or Clara Novello 
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Rejoice greatly ;’ therefore you take it again.” Mn Smith’s advice 
being with his own pen rendered thus emphatic, by being underscored. 
That advice I adopted. Indeed to enable me to appear in oratorio at 
all, I had no other chance. ‘This one song was all that remained un- 
promised or undisposed of. In Eli I could have nothing; in Hlijah 
“it was altogether too late, everything being promised and allotted ;” 
and in the Messiah there was nothing undisposed of but this last song. 
“If God be for us.” To appear at all, therefore, where I had expressly 
stipulated that I should be. permitted to appear, and where it had been 
promised that I should appear, I had no manner of choice beyond the 
adoption of Mr. Smith’s emphatic advice, by “taking it again”—that 
is, by engaging to sing the only song left for me. Mr. Smith was, 
therefore, duly apprised that I acceded to his recommendation; and 
he, in return, apprised me that he had “put me down for the song, ‘If 
God be for us.’”’ 

So far, then, all was settled. I was to appear in oratorio, as well as 
in Jacksen’s psalm; and though my place in the former was to sing the 
last song in the last part of the last oratorio—the only song which had 
been /eft by the other principals; though I had been prevented from 
having any choice whatever in the matter, and reduced to the single 
alternative of either engaging to sing that “ast and left” song, or to 
be excluded from oratorio altogether, I raised no kind of difficulty ; 
for however much annoyed I might feel at the partial treatment I had 
received in being thus left without choice, I also remembered that I had 
placed myself in Mr. Smith’s hands to secure me an appearance in 
_ oratorio; and that this promise had been fulfilled, so far as the fact of 

a place in the Messiah went, whatever might be felt or said as to the 
relative importance or otherwise of that place. 

The next information which Mr. Smith had to convey to me was, 
that he had consented to an arrangement which would deprive me of 
the only song which had been “left” for me, and which would exclude me 
altogether from appearance in oratorio! This information was con- 
veyed in the following terms :—‘TI find, in settling our programme 
with Mr. Costa, that in the third part of the Messiah he is wishful to 
go at once from ‘ The trumpet shall sound,’ to ‘ Worthy is the Lamb; 
and I have agreed to doso. Therefore, you see by this arrangement 
your song, ‘If God be for us’ is knocked out.” Now, let it be ob- 
served that before this decisive step was taken there was no reference to 
me whatever on the subject, There was no questionas to whether it 
would be agreeable—or as to whether my desire to appear in oratorio 
was insurmountable. There was no choice offered me of any other 
position in any of the three oratorios to be presented. There was no 
reference of any kind made to me, or to my wishes or inclinations ; but 
a step was taken by Mr. Smith—for he distinctly says, “ I have agreed 
to it”—which violated an arrangement—which broke the faith of an 
engagement, because that step was a direct repudiation of the only 
stipulation I had laid down—and which had been accepted—as the con- 
dition of that engagement. 

However much I had been inclined to pass over the partial and 
inconsiderate treatment to which I had beforetime been subjected, this 
was a step which my own self-respect would not suffer me to brook. 
Left without choice in the first instance: reduced to the alternative, as 

I had been, of either “taking” the “one only song left,” or be ex- 
cluded altogether from oratorio, I now found myself unceremoniously 
“knocked out” of the only position in oratorio which Mr, Smith’s 
negotiations—* more of a friendly and confidential than professional 
character”—had secured me. Against such insulting and con- 
temptuous treatment—against such a direct breach of faith, the spirit 
of the woman and the professional rebelled; and the engagement to 
appear at the festival was forthwith declined, unless the arrangements 
we had entered into and agreed upon were faithfully carried out by 
Mr. Smith and his committee. 

It should be fully understood that the matter in dispute is not—as 
Mr. Smith puts it—a question of minor arrangement as to place or 
song in which the committee were at liberty to make changes. It was 
a question of an essential nature. Wheu an actor engages with a 
manager to perform a part, either in tragedy or comedy, that manager 
is not at liberty to “knock” the performer “out” of his legitimate 
walk, and propose to him, as an equivalent, a place in farce or in bur- 
lesque. When a soprano is engaged to take a part in that highest form 
of the musical drama—the sacred oratorio—she is not to be inconsi- 
derately “ knocked out” of her engagement, and insulted by being told 
that an “ equivalent” is tendered her because she is offered a place 
and a choice in an olla podrida of a selection!—and no profeasional 
who feels the significance, the grandeur, and the sublimity of the songs 
of the Messiah, when sung in connection with their lofty story, and 
with the glorious and transcendent choruses «of that immortal work, 
could for a moment regard the one as in any degree an equivalent for 





the other. We have heard of the presentation of the play of Hamlet, 
with the part of Hamlet omitted; but what should we think of the 
part of Hamlet without the play? Disconnect the songs of the 
Messiah from their relative connection in the musical narrative, and 
what are they in comparison? Beautiful even in their isolation they 
certainly are; but in their proper place—in their own connection— 
they are more than beautiful; they are grand, magnificent, sublime, 
It may be a weakness—it may even be a fault; but I must avowa 
preference for oratorio, full and complete in all its parts, to any selec- 
tion, however judicious, that may be made. And when I engage to 
appear in oratorio, I beg that it may be understood that such engage- 
ment does not mean that I may be “knocked out” of oratorio, and 
offered a place in “a selection” as “ an equivalent.” 

Mr. Smith says, that “in the music of Alboni, Viardot Garcia, Clara 
Novello, Miss Sherrington, and Sims Reeves, changes were repeatedly 
made as the arrangements progressed; yet not one of these great 
artistes raised the least objection, or thought their professional dignity 
compromised in acceding to the wishes of the committee.” No: it 
would have been remarkable (and probably blameable) had they exhi- 
bited objection to such minor changes as—the programme being the proof 
—could only have been proposed to them. But even with these changes, 
minor and insignificant as they were, they had, at least, the opportunity 
afforded them of acquiescence. They were not “knocked out” of the 
particular line they had stipulated to appear in, and that, too, without 
reference to their wishes, opinions, or feelings, They were not without 
choice at the first, and obliged to take the only song left, to secure an 
appearance in the description of music they preferred ; and they were 
not then subject to such a description of treatment, after arrangements 
had been completed, as prevented appearance in that description of 
music altogether! The artistes Mr. Smith has named were not subject 
to treatment such as this, nor would he have dared to contemplate even 
such a course of conduct towards any one of them. Why then, should 
he have pursued that conduct towards me?--and why should he now 
have the temerity to defend that which his treatment towards others so 
strongly condemns? If Mr. Smith can produce any other case of an 
artiste “ knocked out” of the p»rticular description of music he or she 
stipulated to appear in, I will freely admit that he was at least impar- 
tial in his discourtesies and in his injustice. So long, however, as he 
cannot do this, he must find a better reason to justify his conduct 
towards me, than a reference to his treatment of others—who were so 
very differently treated! 

Mr. Smith seeks to justify the extraordinary caution he gave to me, 
when he apprised me, that though “knocked out” of oratorio, I was 
still at liberty to select a “good sacred song” for the day of miscella- 
neous music, provided I did not select one “ absolutely inadmissible on 
the score of frivolity.” And his reason for this remarkable proviso is, 
that the song I might select “ would have to follow the solemn ‘ Credo’ 
of Mendelssohn, and be followed by the equally solemn and stupendous 
chorus, ‘Hark, death,’ of Himmel. ‘Therefore,’ observes Mr. Smith, 
“a light song would have been out of place.” In another part of his 
letter he says, “he had hoped that the song ‘From mighty kings,’ 
would have been named as my choice on the selection day.” So that 
here we get at Mr. Smith’s notion of “a good sacred song, not in- 
admissible on the score of frivolity’—a song—not a light song— 
worthy of being placed between the “Credo” and the “ Hark, death,” 
Why, “ From mighty kings,” is noé a sacred song, nor is the oratorio 
from which it is taken a sacred one. The foundation of the story re- 
lated in Judas Maccabeus is certainly to be found in the Apocrypha; 
but the oratorio was written in commemoration of the return of the 
Duke of Cumberland, in 1746, after his decisive victory at Culloden, in 
Scotland—the flattery of hailing Am as Maccabeus being the mode in 
which the triumphant general was complimented. And a song from a 
work thus founded, and written for such a purpose, is Mr. Smith’s 
type of “a good sacred song not inadmissible on the score of frivolity !” 
Then, as to its character in a musical sense, it is essentially a light 
song—almost as light as any song that Handel ever wrote. if “From 
mighty kings” be Mr. Smith’s idea of “a good eacred song,” worthy 
to be placed between the “Credo” and the “ Hark, death,” his caution 
to me not to make choice of “one not absolutely inadmissible on the 
score of frivolity,” was something more than insult. 

Mr. Smith makes it matter of charge that J, after declining to 
“ measure my strength with the greatest artists of Kurope,” because I 
had been deprived of the song, “If God be for us,” showed so little 
affection for that song, as not to insist upon singing it, when I was 
engaged to appear in St. George’s Hall on another and subsequent 
occasion, and under another management. Yes: Mr. Smith “ natu- 
rally thought” that I should, on this my first appearance in Bradford 
after his “friendly” treatment, have degraded both myself and the 
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occasion by seeking a triumph over him, by insisting on singing the 
song which had led to the difference between us. Nay, Mr. Smith 
expresses surprise that I did not do this—did not “endeavour in some 
sort to justify the position I had assumed in regard to the late festival.” 
Though Mr. Smith cannot give me credit for any greater delicacy of 
feeling than his reproach on this matter implies, 1 hope the public 
know me better—know that I could not be capable of such inherent 
vulgarity, as to seek a petty triumph of the nature Mr. Smith indicates. 
The manner in which I was received (in Mr. Smith’s presence, till he 
could stand it no longer) by 4,000 of an audience ; the generous support 
accorded to me, in the position I had taken, by a larger assembly than 
was congregated during the Festival, was a sufficient justification of, 
and recompense for, the stand I had made. The song [ sung, “From 
miglity kings,” was appropriate to that occasion, which the other song 
“If God be for us,” assuredly would not have been; and it was appro- 
priate because it was nofa sacred song, and because it was of a light 
and cheerful character. 

Mr. Smith concludes his letter with the avowal that “if he had the 
whole thing to do over again, he could not act differently.” This I am 
sorry to hear. It is, however, but another instance of the fact, that 
experience upon some individuals is wholly thrown away. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Brighouse, October 29th, 1856. 8. SuNDERLAND. 


P.S.—There are several minor points in Mr. Smith’s letter which I 
have passed over, because some of them do not belong to me to contro- 
vert, and because for others I could not ask you for space to remark on 
them. It has been far from my wish or congenial to my feelings to 
have to appear in print at all; and I should not have done so had not 
Mr. Smith, on both occasions, rendered it necessary for me to correct 
his mis-statements, I trust now, however, that I have done—and 
shall have done, unless some nine weeks hence Mr, Smith, in the hope 
that the public will have forgotten what has already appeared, ventures 
forth again with another mass of mis-statement and incorrect assump- 
tion. 8.8. 

(Further letters onthe above subject must be paid for as 
advertisements, |—Ep. 


THE LIFE & CHARACTERISTICS OF BEETHOVEN. 





BY DR. HEINRICH DORING. 
(Translated from the German for Dwight’s Journal.) 
(Continued from p. 694.) 


Sucu blissful moments were his compensation for many a 
bitter experience. Nothing so stirred up fis sense of justice as 
to find himself deceived in the character of a man with whom 
he had long stood in friendly relations. The lawsuit, in which 
he became involved with a brother artist, the court mechanician, 
Maelzel, in Vienna, ended in a sort of compromise, whereby 
Beethoven let the case drop, but was obliged to pay half the 
costs. Beethoven’s masterwork, the “ Battle of Vittoria,” which 
was to be performed during the Vienna Congress in the year 
1814, was the occasion of this controversy, about which Beet- 
hoven expressed himself at length in a deposition prepared for 
his counsel, Dr. von Adlersburg. 

“T had written for Maelzel,” he says, “at my own suggestion 
and without reward, a battle symphony for his panharmonica. 
After he had had this awhile, he brought me the score, from 
which he had already begun to engrave, and wished it arranged 
for full orchestra. I hea before then conceived the idea of a 
battle music, which, however, was not applicable to his panhar- 
monica. We agreed to give this and other works of mine ina 
concert for the benefit of the soldiers, In the meantime I was 
in the most terrible pecuniary embarrassment. Forsaken by 
the whole world here in Vienna, in expectation of a change, &e., 
Maelzel offered me fifty ducats. I took them, and told him that 
I would return them to him here, or give him the work to take 
to London, in case I did not make the journey with him, in 
which latter case I would introduce him to an English publisher, 
who would pay him the fifty ducats. The concerts were ap- 
proaching ; and now for the first time Herr Maelzel’s plan and 
character developed themselves. Without my consent he had 
printed on the handbills that it was his property. Provoked at 
this, I made him tear down the bills again. Then he put on, 
“ Out of friendship, on occasion of his journey to London.” This 


I permitted, since I reserved to myself the liberty of choosing 





under what conditions I would give him the work. I remember 
there was a vehement contest during the printing of the bills. 
But Ihad not much time, and was still writing on my work. 
In the fire of inspiration, wholly absorbed in it, I scarcely 
thought of Maelzel more. Meanwhile, just after the first per- 
formance in the hall of the University, I was told on all sides, 
and by reliable men, that Maelzel had everywhere reported 
that he had lent me 400 ducats in gold. Immediately after the 
first concert, I gave back to Maelzel his fifty ducats, told him that, 
since I had found out his character, I would not travel with him, 
being justly indignant that he, without asking me, hadstatedin the 
bills that all the arrangements for the concert had been thwarted; 
and even that his bad patriotic character had manifested itself 
in several public expressions. I declared that I would not give 
him the work to take with him to London, except on conditions 
which I would make known to him. He now maintained that 
it was a gift of friendship, and had this expression put into the 
newspaper after the second concert, without asking me at all. 
As Maelzel is a coarse man, wholly without education, without 
culture, one can imagine how he behaved towards me during 
this time, and how he more and more provoked me. Who 
would make such a man a friendly present on compulsion? An 
opportunity occurred for me to send the work to the Prince 
Regent, afterwards King George IV., of England. So it was 
not possible for me to give him this work unconditionally. 
Maelzel now made proposals. He was told on‘what day he 
should appear, to receive an answer ; but he came not ; he tra- 
velled abroad, and had the work performed in Munich, How 
came he by it? Stealing was not possible, Herr Maelzel had 
some of the separate parts for some days at his house, and from 
these he got some low musical hack to put together a whole, 
which he is now peddling about the world. Herr Maelzel 
had promised me machines to help my hearing. To stimulate 
him, I arranged the Battle Symphony for his panharmonica. His 
machines finally came to hand, but were not of sufficient use to 
me. For this little trouble Herr Maelzel thought, after I had com- 
posed the Triumphal Symphony for grand orchestra, that I should 
compose the Battle in addition, and make him the exclusive 
owner of the work. Admitting that I felt under some obli- 
gation to him for the hearing machines, yet this is cancelled by 
the fact that he earned at least 500 florins in convention coin 
with the Battle stolen from me or put together in a mutilated 
form. So he has made himself good. He even had the effron- 
tery here to say that he had the Battle; nay, he showed it to 
several men in writing ; but I did not believe it, and was so far 
right, since the whole was not by me, but put together by 
another. Besides, the honour, which he ascribed to himself 
alone, might in itself pass for compensation. The Councillor of 
War did not mention me; and yet all the music. of which the 
two concerts consisted was by me.” 

Beethoven’s uneasiness about such a dishonest proceeding, 
led him in a letter composed about the same time, July 
25th, 1814, to acquaint the musicians in London with the 
matter, and to warn the English public of a fraud in the 
highest degree injurious to him and his artistic reputation. He 
wrote : “Herr Maelzel, who is at present in London, has on 
his journey thither brought out in Munich my Triumphal Sym- 
phonies and Wellington’s ‘ Battle at Vittoria, and will, in all 
probability, give musical concerts with the same, as he hada 
mind to do in Frankfort. This leads me publicly to declare 
that I have never and in no way ceded or made over the said 
works to Herr Maelzel, that no one possesses a copy of them, 
and that I have sent the only one with which I ever parted to 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent of England. The per- 
formance of these works, therefore, by Herr Maelzel, is either a 
fraud upon the public, since, by the above explanation, he does 
not possess these works, or, if he does possess them, an injury 
to me, since he has got hold of them in an unlawful way. But 
even in the latter case the public will be deceived ; for what 
Herr Maelzel brings out under the title, ‘ Wellington’s Battle at 
Vittoria and Triumphal Symphony,’ must plainly be a spurious 
or a mutilated work, since of these two works of mine he never 
received anything from me except a single part for a couple 
of days. ‘This suspicion becomes certainty when I add the 
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assurance of the musicians here, whose names I am authorised 
if need be to make public, that Herr Maelzel, on his departure 
from Vienna, informed them that he possessed these works 
and that he had shown them parts (voices) of them, which, as 
I have already shown, could only be mutilated and not genuine. 
Whether Herr Maelzel is capable of such a wrong to me, is 
answered by the fact, that he announced himself alone in the 
public prints, without the mention of my name, as the undertaker 
of my concerts which took place here in Vienna, for the benefi 
of those wounded jin the war, when only my works were per- 
formed. Therefore I exhort the musicians of London not to 

suffer such a wrong to me, their brother artist, as the per- 
formance there by Herr Maelzel of the ‘ Battle of Vittoria,’ and 

the ‘Triumphal Symphony,’ and to prevent the London public 
from being deceived by him in the way now charged.” 

In September, 1814, at the time of the Vienna Congress, these 
works, which had caused the composer so much vexation, were 
performed with great acceptance. Beethoven saw himself honored 
by many a distinction. 'The Empress of Russia made him a present 
of 200 ducats. A musical society in England sent him a costly 
pianoforte, made by oneof the first artists there. The magistrate 
at Vienna conferred on him the honorary right of citizenship, 
and the Society of Friends of Musicin the Austrian Empire made 
him an honorary member. Similar honours were extended to 
him by the Philharmonic Society at Laibach, as well as by the 
musical academies in Amsterdam and Stockholm. 

So much the more was he surprised by the apparently indif- 
ferent reception of the “ Battle of Vittoria” on the part of the 
Prince Regent, afterwards King George IV., of England. As 
we have already mentioned, Beethoven had sent the score of his 
work, with an inscription, to this prince, through the Austrian 
ambassador. Fora long time he heard nothing of it, except 
that the “Battle of Vittoria” had been performed with great 
acceptance several evenings in succession in the Drury-lane 
Theatre. Then he sent inclosed to his friend and pupil Ries, a 
letter in his own hand to King George IV., with directions to 
deliver it in person. But this method had its great difficulties, 
inasmuch as only persons of the highest rank, and only the 
select of these, were presented to the king. The very look of the 
letter was enough to frighten one, although Beethoven, whose 
hand-writing was for the most part illegible, may have tried to 
write more fairly and distinctly. Ries turned to the secretary 

of the Austrian Legation, Herr von Bauer. But he replied, he 
could not possibly in his position hand the letter to the king ; 
but he would try to have it reach the monarch’s hands through 
some private person. This attempt, however, remained fruitless. 
Through a page, who was very fond of Beethoven’s compositions, 
the letter was indeed handed to the king ; but no gift nor word 
of thanks resulted. Of this Beethoven often bitterly complained, 
and this led him one day, in a letter to Ries, to make use of the 
humorous expression : “The king might at least have honoured 
me with a butcher’s knife or a turtle.” Probably Beethoven 
had heard that the king was a gourmand; hence this allusion. 
In striking contrast with this cold reception of one of his 
most eminent works, stands the memorable distinction shown 
him at an earlier period (179-) by a German prince. He never 
could forget his reception at the court of the King of Prussia, 
Frederick William II. In Berlin Beethoven composed and 
played two sonatas with violoncello obbligato, one of them 
for the first violinist of the king, Duport. On taking leave 
he received a golden snuff-box, filled with Louis d’ors. With 
satisfaction, he declared that it was no common box, but 
such an one as was given to ambassadors. Of the kapell- 
meister Himmel, with whom he had much intercourse 
during his stay in Berlin, Beethoven said: “He possesses 
a very clever talent, and his piano playing is elegant and 
pleasing ; but he stands far iielow Prince Louis Ferdinand in 
this respect.” To the latter Beethoven thought to pay a great 
compliment when he told him that he played not in a kingly or 
princely manner, but like a clever pianist. The friendly relation 
between Beethoven and Himmel, however, was of short duration. 
Himmel was weak enough to enter into a competition with 
Beethoven in improvising upon the piano. Beethoven, after 
listening to him for some time, offended him by saying, “ You 











prelude a great while—when are you going to begin ?”’ Himmel’s 
vanity could never quite get over this tan § and there was 
ever after a coldness between him and Beethoven, in spite of an 
apparent reconciliation. 

Regard for outward conventions, even where their demands 
seemed unconditional, was a thing impossible for Beethoven. 
Whatever belonged to etiquette, he had never known and would 
not know. His conduct often caused no little embarrassment 
in the immediate circle of the Archduke Rudolph. When he 
was instructed about the formalities which he had to observe, 
he promised to do better, but it always ended with a promise. 
One day, when they tutored him again, as he called it, he rushed 
in a state of extreme indignation to the Archduke, and de- 
clared unequivocally, that he cherished the deepest reverence 
for him and his person, but that strict observance of the pre- 
scriptions which they gave him daily was, once for all, no busi- 
ness tof his. The Archduke smiled good-naturedly, and gave 
orders that thenceforth they should let him go his own way un- 
disturbed ; there was ne help for it. 

One of Beethoven's manifold peculiarities was his frequent 
change of lodgings. In the beginning of spring he went regu- 
larly into the country, and did not return to the city until late 
in autumn. When he composed his opera Leonora, he had for a 
whole year free lodgings in the theatre upon the Wieden, But 
this habitation did not content him long, He hired rooms at the 
same time in the red house, so called, on the Alster-Caserne, 
where his friend Stephen von Breuning also lived, When summer 
came, he engaged a country residence in Dibling. Atter his 
return to the city, a quarrel with Breuning, before mentioned, 
led him to hire lodgings in the fourth story of the house of 
Baron Pasquillati, on the Mélker ramparts, commanding a very 
beautiful prospect. Thus he had four dwelling-places at a time. 
From the last he moved out several times, but always came 
back again ; so that the Baron Pasquillati used good-humouredly 
to say, when Beethoven moved out: “The rooms shall not be 
let; Beethoven is coming back.” 

The natural consequence of this frequent change of resi- 
dence was, that not a little time was consumed in the trans- 
portation of his chattels back and forth, before any order was 
restored among them, especially among his papers. To his 
own manuscript works Beethoven attached little value. They 
lay for the most part, after they were once engraved, in an ad- 
joining room, or on the floor in the middle of the room with other 
music. Scarcely put in order, his papers, if he looked for any- 
thing, flew into confusion again. Beethoven’s dwelling betrayed 
no especial expensiveness ; he had no fondness for it even in 
his dress, although it was always neat and he wore particularly 
fine linen. Of luxury and splendour of any sort he was no 
friend, and in his demeanor from youth up he was awkward and 
ungainly. As his friend Ries said, Beethoven seldom took any- 
thing into his hand, that did not fall or break. Many a time did 
he upset his inkstand into his piano, which stood near the 
writing desk. Ries adds: “ How Beethoven contrived to shave 
himself, it is hard to conceive, unless one considered the frequent 
cuts upon his cheeks.” He was utterly unsuited for the care of 
economical matters, In an already mentioned letter of an 
earlier period, 1801, to the kapellmeister Hofmeister in Leipzig, 
Beethoven himself confessed that he was anything but an ac- 
countant. For that reason his life and his own housekeeping 
were more expensive for him than for anybody else, notwith- 
standing that he denied himself almost every convenience. But 
he seldom complained of it, and did not willingly accept aid from 
friends who knew his situation. 

Hewas particularly straitened through the depreciation of paper 
money. This he confessed in a letter to his friend Ries, which 
at the same time affords valid proof of how Beethoven’s kind- 
heartedness, in spite of his embarrassments, was quite unable to 
withhold a helping hand from others. In that letter (Nov. 22, 
1815) he confessed: “I have lost 600 florins yearly on my 
salary. At the time of the bank notes it was nothing. Then 
came the redemption bonds, and by them I lost these 600 florins, 
We are now at the point where the bonds are worse than ever 
the bank notes were. I pay 1,000 florins house rent. Imagine 
the distress which this paper money occasions, My poor, un- 
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happy brother Carl has just died. He hada bad wife. I can 
say he had for some years consumption of the lungs, and I can 
safely reckon what I gave him, to make life easier to him, at 
10,000 florins, Vienna currency. That now for an Englishman 
indeed is not much, but for a poor German, much more an 
Austrian, it isa great deal. The poor fellow had altered a goed 
deal in his last years. From my heart I lament him, and I 
rejoice to be able to say to myself, that I have in nothing fallen 
short of my duty in regard to his support.” 

While the death of his brother, as Beethoven confessed in a 
letter to Ries, February 18, 1816, “ worked deeply on his mind 
and on his works,” he experienced a new and not less sensible 
loss. His countryman, the before-mentioned famous violinist 
Salomon, born like himself in Bonn, died in London, where he 
had lived many years, on the 25th of November, 1815. As a 
member of the Philharmonic Society he had been of great ser- 
vice in diffusing there a taste for Haydn's music, and also in 
regard to Beethoven, whose compositions, especially his sympho- 
nies, he had brought out in several public concerts. In a letter 
of the 28th of February, 1816, to Reis, who was then in London, 
Beethoven said: “Salomon’s death pains me much, since he was 
a noble man, whom I remembered from my childhood. You have 
become his executor, and I at the same time guardian of the 
child of my poor dead brother. You will hardly have had as 
much aanoyance as I have from his death. But there remains to 
me the sweet consolation of having rescued a poor innocent 
child from the hands of an unworthy mother.” 

The straitened condition in which he then was, and which he 
has described in a foregoing letter, was ill caleulated to put 
Beethoven in a cheerful humour, to say nothing of the oft- 
returning attacks of sickness which robbed him of it. He often 
found himself in pecuniary trouble. “Of the ten ducats,” he 
wrote on the 8th of March, 1810, to Reis, in London, “not a 
farthing has arrived as yet, and I begin already to believe that 
the English too are only generous abroad. So I found it with 
the Prince Regent, from whom I have never even received the 
cost of copying for my ‘ Battle of Vittoria,’ nay, not even a word 
of written or of oral thanks, My income amounts to 3,400 in 
paper ; I pay 1,100 for house rent; my servant with his wife 
costs me 900 florins ; you can reckon what remains. Besides, I 
have my little nephew wholly to provide for ; until now he is at 
the Institute ; that costs me as much as 1,100 florins, and a bad 
arrangement at that, so that T shall have to commence regular 
housekeeping, and take him home with me. How much one has 
to earn, merely to be able to live here! And yet there is no end 
of it—for—for—for—you know already. Then, too, my dear 
pupil Ries must set himself to work and dedicate something 
clever to me, to which the master must respond, and offset like 
with like.” Beethoven closed his letter with the words: “ All 
that is beautiful to your wife ; alas! Ihave none. I have found 
but one, and her I never shall possess; but I am no woman-hater.” 

That Beethoven never was without a tender passion, and for 
the most part deeply smitten by it, appears from the unanimous 
testimony of his friends. The first object of his youthful incli- 
nation was a young lady of Cologne, Jeannette D’Honrath, who 
often passed some weeks in the von Breuning family in Bonn. 
She was a handsome, lively blonde, of agreeable culture, who 
took a lively interest in music, and sang quite gracefully. Her 
favoured lover and afterwards husband, was an Austrian officer 
in Cologne, by the name of Carl-Grath, who died as field-marshal 
lieutenant and commandant of Temeswar, on the 15th of 
October, 1827. After this, by a sort of Werther's love, Beethoven 
was for some time enchained to a Friiulein von W—, also 
distinguished by her beauty and her culture. In Vienna also he 
had formed several love relations, and sometimes made con- 
quests which would have been difficult, if not impossible, to 
many an Adonis. Even in his later years, he liked very well to 
look upon beautiful young faces. When he met a charming 
maiden in the street, he turned round, surveyed her sharply 
through his glass, and smiled when he saw that any one 
observed it. But his loves were only of short duration. He 
openly confessed once to his friend Ries, who joked him on the 
conquest of a beautiful lady, that she had enchained him the 
most deeply and the longest—seven full months, 





“One evening,” says Ries at a later period, “ I went to Beet- 
hoven at Baden, near Vienna, where he often stopped, in 
order to continue my lessons. There I found a haudsome 
young lady sitting by him on the sofa, As it seemed to 
me that I came malapropos, I was on the point of instantly 
retiring, but Beethoven held me back and said, “Play 
a little while.” He and the lady remained sitting behind 
me. I had already played a long while, when Beethoven 
suddenly exclaimed, “Ries! play something that has love 
in it!” Then again soon—* Something melancholy!” Then 
—“Something passionate!” and so on. From what I heard- 
I could conclude that he had perhaps offended the lady 
in some way, and now wanted to make it right by humonrs. 
Finally he sprang up and cried, “Those are mere things of mine!” 
I had, to be sure, always played movements out of his own 
works, strung together merely by some short transitions, which, 
however, seemed to have caused him satisfaction. The lady 
went away, and Beethoven, to my great astonishment, did not 
know who she was, I then heard that she had come in just 
before me, in order to make Beethoven’s acquaintance. We 
soon followed after her, to ascertain her residence, and thereby 
afterwards her rank. We saw her still in the distanee, since it 
was bright moonlight ; but suddenly she vanished. We kept 
on walking and conversing upon various matters for about an 
hour and a half in the beautiful vale adjoining. As we went 
away, Beethoven said, “I must contrive to find out who she is, 
and you must help me.” Long afterwards I met her in Vieuna, 
and I now discovered that she was the loved one of a foreign 
prince. I imparted my information to Beethoven, but have 
never, either from him or from anyone else, heard anything more 
about her. 

With these rapid changes of his feelings and outward impres- 
sions, Beethoven’s absent-mindedness and forgetfulness were 
naturally connected. For some variations in A major on a 
Russian air, he had received from Count Browne in Vienna a 
present of a fine saddle horse. He rode it a few times, but soon 
forgot all about his fodder. Beethoven’s servant, soon observing 
this, used his master’s forgetfulness for his own profit. He let 
out the horse, but for a long time handed in no accounts for 
fodder, so as not to awaken his master’s attention. At last 
Beethoven received all at once a large bill, which suddenly 
recalled to memory his horse and his own negligence. In many 
other cases Beethoven’s distraction showed itself. When the 
charms of nature, which he had loved from his youth up, enticed 
him into the open air, he forgot, to the great distress of his hired 
housekeeper, to return at meal time. He ate in any chance 
eating-house, while many a friend, whom he had invited to dine 
with him, vainly awaited his return. It often happened, when 
he sat down upon the grass, that he got up suddenly and hastened 
on, without remarking that he had left his hat lying on the 
ground. Not seldom did it occur, that after staying out a long 
time in the most frightful weather, he came home shivering and 
bare-headed, with the rain dripping from his grey hair. 

(To be continued.) 





A Crever Reproor.—During the last years of the empire, the 
first tenor of the ThéAtre-Italien at Paris was Sig. Tachinardi, 
the father of Mad. Persiani. His acting was beneath criticism, 
while his large head and short statue exposed him frequently to 
the jokes of the pit. He generally made his entrance on the 
stage with his hat in one hand and his cane in the other, but the 
audience of the Théatre-Italien is almost invariably composed of 
the same persons, and, delighted with his splendid voice, they 
overlooked his little eccentricities. On some extraordinary 
occasions, however, when the audience happened to be somewhat 
different, they burst out laughing in the singer's face. Signor 
Tachinardi immediately perceived the unfavourable impression 
produced by his personal appearance. Advancing to the foot- 
lights, and bowing very politely to the persons in the pit, he said : 
“Gentlemen, I did not come here for you to look at my figure, 
but to hear my voice. Will you be kind enough to listen ?” 
Having thus addressed them, he began singing. Unanimous 
and repeated applause rewarded his presence of mind no less 
than his splendid voice. 
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To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—If Berlin is not the most musical city in the world, 
it is probably, London excepted, (and only excepted from 
a certain point of view, of which hereafter), the city at 
which you may hear the most and the best music. The 
orchestras are not, it is true, better than our own—nor is 
the best of them— that of the Symphony Concerts over 
which M. Taubert presides—so good as the band of the 
Société des Concerts in Paris, or as the Festival orchestras at 
Birmingham, Bradford, and Norwich. But, on the other 
hand, there are several distinct bodies of instrumental per- 
formers in Berlin, which have no connection with each 
other, and all of which are more or less efficient. 

The Opernhaus of the Koénigliche Schauspiele—the largest 
theatre in Berlin, and perhaps the most beautiful in Europe* 
—has been to me the greatest of attractions. Not because 
the performances are superior in many respects to what I 
have heard elsewhere. On the contrary. With one excep- 
tion (Made. Késter) the singers might be easily overmatched ; 
while the chorus and orchestra, numerous and efficient as 
they are, can by no means justly be denominated perfect. 
But the charm is in the ensemble—which establishes a 
theory too much overlooked with reference to what should 
be the genuine point of attraction in operatic performances. 
“Ma femme et quelques poupées” does not apply to the 
representations at either of the great theatres (operatic and 
dramatic) which, in Berlin, stand under the common designa- 
tion of Kénigliche Schauspiele. Everything is cared for, 
from the first lady and gentleman, to the last “super ;” 
and the result generally leaves a satisfactory impression of 
completeness. You may feel more or less inclined to 
criticise, or even to condemn, certain artists individually ; you 
may now and then find reason to carp at the orchestra, or 
the conductor; you may object to a number of particular 
points in short ; but you can hardly fail to quit the theatre 
with the feeling of having sat out a performance at which 
everyone engaged has done the best in his power to help the 
general effect. 

There are two conductors at the Opernhaus — MM. 
Taubert and Dorn. M. Taubert is a sound musician, and a 
composer of “distinction,” although without genius or origi- 
nality. Mendelssohn—who has influenced one great depart- 
ment in the art quite as much as Rossini another—is the 
type which haunts M. Taubert both in his symphonies and 
his pianoforte music; but it is Mendelssohn’s form (diffused 
—or perhaps rather Mendelssohn’s shadow, without Mendels- 
sohn’s substance. M. Taubert conducts more effectively at 
the Opera than at the Symphony Concerts (about which 
more anon) ; but he is always more or less spasmodic, and, if 
I may so express myself, rhythmically capricious. M. Dorn, 
the other chef-d’orchestre, is more precise, and easier to follow, 
though he lacks the fire which his fellow-conductor (given 
as M. Taubert is, nevertheless, to take the music of 
Mendelssohn too slow) to some extent possesses, M. Taubert 
(to revert to the eternal topic) is anti-Zukunft to the death, 





* Ihave not seen the Opera House at Moscow, about which the 
renowned Crimean correspondent of The Times is so eloquent. 





So was M. Dorn, until one fine day M. Liszt brought out the 
opera of Miebelungen (Dorn’s, not Wagner's) at Weimar.* 
From that time Tannhduser was considered worthy to be 
produced at Berlin ; and was produced, in a style of magnifi- 
cence, moreover, to which I shall have to refer by and by, 
M. Dorn no longer ignores Wagner, although M. Dorn, by 
the way, owes his place in the King’s service to the interven- 
tion of the celebrated and much-abused Meyerbeer, ever since 
Mendelssohn’s death, the chief target at which the poisoned 
arrow of the Zukunft are levelled. MM. Taubert and 
Dorn, however, though perverse and stiff necked on certain 
points, are active and zealous in the performance of their 
duties at the Opernhaus; and, if the two cannot be 
lumped together as an equivalent for the late Spontini, nor 
the music of the Niebelungen be accounted as sonorous and 
thick as the music of Fernand Cortez and Olympia, still it 
would be easier to find men less competent to fill their posts 
than the contrary. 

There is another important feature connected with the 
Opernhaus at Berlin—viz.: the great variety of works to be 
heard there which can rarely be heard elsewhere. A con- 
dition inseparable from its constitution ordains that the 
great composers dead are to be treated with the same con- 
sideration as if living, and their memory honored by frequent 
revivals of their masterpieces. Thus the operas of Gluck, 
owing to this just and wholesome rule, are familiar to the 
Berlin public; while the Zitws and Jdomeneus of Mozart, 
though not played so often, are no more laid upon the shelf 
than Figaro’s Hochzeit and Don Juan. The operas of Spon- 
tini, too, appear at intervals ; and for all who entertain any 
curiosity about the history of the lyric drama, the music of 
that composer must possess a special interest. Weber's 
Euryanthe, a periodical visitation, is welcome to all admirers 
of the gifted composer of Der Freischiitz. Not to enter 
further into particulars, however, or to cite other instances 
of great old operas which, by authority, constitute part and 
parcel of the répertoire, I may add simply that the works of 
living composers are not by any means neglected, Meyerbeer, 
Auber, even Richard Wagner (as I have elsewhere suggested), 
and indeed the modern school in the persons of nearly all its 
most brilliant representatives, are called upon in due suc- 
cession. Of course, under these circumstances, the system 
of giving the same operas often in succession, or at intervals, 
is out of the question. And this confers upon Berlin a vast 
superiority over Paris, where the revival of any of the classical 
chefs-deuvre is an occurrence of the greatest rarity. At 
Berlin the same opera is very seldom performed two nights 
consecutively. To give you some notion of how much can 
be heard owing to the enforcement of this regulation, I may 
just mention that but lately, within a period of less than 
three weeks, I was present at the performance of six operas 
and three ballets. The operas were Boieldieu’s Die Weisse 
Damet (Oct 13) ; Mozart’s Zitus (Oct. 15—the anniversary 
of the King’s birth-day) ; Auber’s Carlo Broschit (Oct. 19) ; 
Wagner’s Tannhéuser (Oct. 22); Spontini’s Fernand 
Cortez (Oct. 24); and Mozart’s Don Juan (Oct. 28). The 
ballets (in all of which the popular Marie Taglioni was the 





* This is a grand expedient of the prophet of the Zukunft. Only 
lately there was a split between one Raff and the clique of the 
“ Future.” Raff, however, composed an opera called King Alfred ; and 
to repropitiate and win him back again to the cause, Liszt took up his 
ready pen and began a voluminous essay in praise of King Alfred in the 
Neue Wiener-Zeitung. Raff was not to be lost so easily. 

+ La Dame Blanche. 

t La Part du Diable, 
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heroine) were Satanella* (Oct. 14); Der Seerauber (the 
Corsairy—Oct. 17); and Ballanda, oder der Raub der Pro- 
serpina (Oct. 21). These were ballets of action, in three 
acts, on a grand scale, produced in a style of lavish magni- 
ficence, and occupying the entire evening—without even a 
lever de rideau. 

In the same three weeks six representations were given at 
the Opernhaus by Mad. Ristori and her troupe, of which I 
was satisfied to witness one —being rather curious to visit 
the Schauspiele, or Comedy, than to see what I had already 
seen so often in Parisand in London. At the Schauspiele, 
then, where there is an admirable company (which made the 
puppets that Mad. Ristori drags about with her hide their 
diminished heads), I saw Schlegel’s translation of A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, with the whole of Mendelssohn’s 
music ; Michael Beer’s tragedy of Struensee,with the music of 
Meyerbeer ; and three plays—viz,: Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer’s 
Die Waise von Lowood (the Orphan of Lowood founded on 
the novel of Jane Eyre) ; Donna Diana, a four-act comedy 
from the Spanish of Don Augustin Moreto ; and Graf Lssex, 
a tragedy by H. Laube, in five acts, the subject of which 
may be gussed from its title, Some remarks on these will 
be offered further on. 

But I have not said all. In the same apparently inex- 
haustible three weeks I was able to attend the first of the 
Symphony-Concerts, which are held in the large and spacious 
music room connected with the Schauspiel-Haus.t The 
Berlin Symphony-Concerts—like those of the Society of 
Concerts in the Paris Conservatoire —are extremely difficult 
of access. So much so that it is a privilege highly valued 
to be a subscriber; and the right of possessing an annual 
subscription-ticket is bequeathed by will, as a sort of real 
property. I must confess that with the one concert which 
I heard I was greatly disappointed. The following was the 
programme :— 

Overture in C, Op. 126 

Symphony in A major ae ois 
ariations (“God save the Emperor’) 

Symphony in F, No.8 ate Ses Ry 

Beethoven’s overture is the very long fugued one, gene- 
rally known as the Consecration of the House. It is grand, 
but (for Beethoven) occasionally dry and laboured, and with 
themes (for Beethoven) unusually trite. It was, however, 
the best performance of the orchestra, except perhaps the 
first allegro of Mendelssohn’s symphony, the last three move- 
ments of which were taken at so slow a pace by M. Taubert, 
that the spirit of them entirely evaporated. This habit of 
ruining Mendelssohn’s music by disregarding the intentions 
of the composer, seems inveterate in certain German con- 
ductors. But in other ways the symphony in A major was 
sadly tormented on the present occasion. M. Taubert is 
addicted to making ritardandi at his own caprice; and 
this habit is disastrous when indulged at the expense of 
music which (like the saltarello, for instance) is made 
to flow on unimpeded to the end. But of this, of M. 
Taubert, of the orchestra, and of the Symphony Concerts 
generally, more will be found in the diary which accompanies 
the present letter—providing, always, you consider it worthy 
a place in your columns.t I must add, however, here, that 


Beethoven. 
Mendelssohn. 
Haydn. 
Beethoven. 





* By M. Paul Taglioni, first produced in 1850 at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, for Carlotta Grisi, under the title of Les Metamorphoses. 

t The band of the Opernhaus (or rather a large part of it) is trans- 
ferred to the Schauspiele on these occasions, so that the music is 
admirably done. 

t The “Diary” will appear next week.—Ep. I. W. 


I was much surprised to find an imitation of the Conserva- 
toire French Clap-trap at staid and classical Berlin. Lallude 
to the variation-movement from Haydn’s.quartet, which was 
played (as in Paris) by the whole body of stringed instru- 
ments, and produced an effect the composer never dreamed 
of, and with which, had he heard it, I question whether he 
would have been altogether pleased. In the Beethoven 
symphony (where the wind-instruments were coarse and 
even slovenly at times) the obbligato in the trio of the minuet 
was played by all the violoncellos, instead of one, as Beet- 
hoven intended. But for this week—satis. 
Cracow, Nov, 5. 








Tue separation this year, in their annual series of concerts, 
between M. Jullien and Mr. Gye, is not the result of a misunder- 
standing, but of an impossibility. When Covent Garden theatre 
was burnt down, Drury Lane, which until last season had been 
termed the home of M. Jullien’s Concerts, was applied for but 
could not be obtained, Mr. E. Smith, lessee of that theatre, 
having engaged Mr. Charles Mathews for the month of Novem- 
ber. Mr. Gye could not fall back on the Lyceum—even were it 
large enough—as it was occupied by Mr. Charles Dillon, the 
“tragedian,” and a dramatic corps, and, in fact, every theatre in 
London, but one, was “ doing business.” Upon this one theatre 
Messrs. Jullien and Gye never cast a thought, and, abendou'hg 
all idea of giving their usual series of entertainments, dissulve 
partnership until next winter. M. Jullien, however, in a for- 
tunate moment, bethought him of the great house in the Hay- 
market, made application for it, and found it was obtain- 
able. Hence the present series of concerts at Her Ma. 
jesty’s Theatre. From the 25th of last month — Mdlle. 
Piccolomini’s last “flying” performance — until Wednes- 
day last, a short space of time, considering what was to 
be effected—carpenters, upholsterers, and needlewomen have 
been busily employed in the alterations and adjustments. It 
was not until late in the day on Wednesday, that the last board 
was nailed down, the last tack hammered in, the last stitch 
stitched, and the last wreath affixed. Her Majesty’s Theatre has 
entirely changed its operatic aspect. The golden satin curtains 
have been exchanged for red damask ; the glories of the grand 
tier have been dimmed by an obtrusive, but most elegant and 
convenient, balcony ; the omnibus boxes are buried in the raised 
steps leading from the pit to the stage ; and “ Fops’ Alley,” of 
course, is entirely obliterated. Still the old aristocratic air 
lingers round the boxes, and perhaps the opera house is not 
sufficiently merged in the concert hall. There is, moreover, less 
brilliancy and ornament than may be remembered at Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane ; and the éout ensemble is rather elegant 
than dazzling. ‘The arrangements on the stage are carried 
out with peculiar effect. On each side of the orchestra, 
which occupies the same position as at M. Jullien’s Concerts 
at the former localities, pillars—if they may be so called— 
of open trellis-work are erected, intertwined with creep- 
ing plants and ivy, and reach to the top of the proscenium. 
Over the orchestra, between these pillars, lustres are sus- 
pended which afford strong light to the performers, and four 
candelabra, with drops of various colours, hang from the ceiling, 
combining their light with that of the great chandelier, 
Altogether, the house looks exceedingly handsome, though 
entirely different from the old look, and the general arrangements 
are carried out in the most effective manner. i t 

It is hardly necessary to speak at length of the opening night 
of M. Jullien’s Concerts. The crowd was echape larger than 
on any former occasion, and certainly the disturbance greater. 
The police, though in strong force, were unable to put a stop to 
he “ rows,” which were so frequent as almost to put an end to 
the performances altogether. The crowd, however, in a great 
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measure, were singularly good tempered, and to this circum- 
stance alone we attribute our hearing the music at all. 

The programme was good, but presented no novel feature, 
The band led off with the overture to Oberon, which showed its 
efficiency to eminent advantage. The overture was loudly 
applauded. The “ Promenade Quadrille ”—which is one of M. 
Jullien’s most “early,” simple, and danceable—was then played, 
and was followed by the slow movement—Andanie con moto (not 
Adagioand not “ Pilgrim's Mareh”)—from Mendelssohn’s Italian 
(A major) symphony, perfectly executed, though taken a little 
too fast; after which the “vocal star” of the evening, Miss 
Catherine Hayes, made her first appearance in London for 
several years, 

The entrée of Miss Catherine Hayes on the platform was the 
signal for a burst of applause, that seemed to shake the walls of 
the theatre to their foundation. Again and again were the 
cheers renewed, and the fair cantatrice was fairly tired of bowing 
her acknowledgments. The antecedents of Miss Catherine 
Hayes are familiar to our musical readers, at least up to her 
departure from this country to America. She made her first 
appearance in London at Covent Garden in 1849, and was 
engaged at Her Majesty’s Theatre the following year to relieve 
Mdlle. Jenny Lind. She had previously sung at the principal 
theatres of Italy, and achieved a continental reputation. In 
1850 she received the most tempting offers to go to America, and 
not being able to refuse them, she left England early the follow- 
ing year, and arrived safe at New York. Her success in the 
United States is matter of history. Still more tempting offers 
were made her from the Far West ; and Miss Catherine Hayes, 
nothing daunted by the political and social disturbances, visited 
San Francisco in California, and subsequently sailed for Aus- 
tralia, where she appeared inSydney and Melbourne. The ac- 
counts furnished by the local journals of her triumphs in these 
distant regions were almost fabulous. In San Francisco she 
tamed the Fillibusters; in Australia was pelted with gold 
nuggets ; and was apotheosised in the Sandwich Islands. 
But not alone were Europe, America, and Australia interested 
in her fortune ; Hindostan must behold her, and bow down 
before her, in oriental reverence. Miss Catherine Hayes left 
Melbourne for Caleutta, gave eleven concerts in the eastern 
metropolis, two in Singapore, and twelve representations at the 
opera of Batavia, the capital of Java. From the East she 
retraced her steps to Melbourne, and went through a series of 
“astonishments” with miraculous effect. Mr. Mitchell, we 
understand, has engaged her for a period, and M. Jullien, being 
on the look-out for a star of the first magnitude, his eyes fell 
on Miss Catherine Hayes, and he sub-engaged her from Mr. 
Mitchell. Such is the history, in little, of the Star of the West, 
who appeared on Wednesday night at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and created a greater furore than ever she did before in this 
country, 

Miss Catherine Hayes selected three morceaus of different 
countries, characters and epoch. Her first essay was in Meyer- 
beer’s “ Ah! mon fils,” from the Prophete. This exquisite wail 
was considered one of Miss Catherine Hayes’ finest achieve- 
ments. This was encored tumultuously, but, Miss Hayes having 
to sing shortly afterwards, M. Jullien came forward and at- 
tempted to explain. The audience, however, would not hear 
him, and Miss Hayes was compelled to repeat the air. The 
second song was “Come per me sereno,” from Sonnambula, 
which the audience appeared to like better than the first, since a 
perfect shower of bouquets was thrown into the orchestra from 
various parts of the house. An encore, nevertheless, was not 
persisted in. For our own part, we infinitely preferred 
Miss Catherine Hayes’ third effort, “ The Harp that once 
through Tara’s Halls,”’—a genuine specimen of ballad sing- 
ing. A prodigious encore followed the Irish song, which the 
fair singer could not possibly resist, and coming forward she 
gave “ Comin’ thro’ the rye,” with infinite point. On the whole 
the success of Miss Catherine Hayes wss decided, and her 
engagement can hardly fail to exercise an important influence 
on the fortunes of M. Jullien’s Concerts. 

A fantasia on the Viola d’Amora, played in a masterly 
manner by Herr Schreurs, was scarely heard beyond the imme- 





diate neighbourhood of the orchestra, one of the fiercest “ rows” 
of theevening continuing the whole time, Jullien’s “ Flirtation” 
polka appeared to restore the audience to their good manners, 
which was converted into positive attention, modulating into 
supreme delight, when M.Jullien’s famous English Quadrille 
was given. With this the first part closed, and then the National 
Anthem was performed by the band and chorus—chorus very 
good, by the way—then a loud cry was raised for “ Rule Bri- 
tannia,” which being given, an ultimate and fainter appeal was 
made for “ Partant pour la Syrie.” This, too, was complied with 
in the teeth of some dissentients, and the multitude resumed 
their uproarivus escapades, 

The second part commenced with a selection from /? Trovatore, 
the noticeable points of which were the performances of Herr 
Jamaer, on the ophicleide, of the air “ I] balen suo sorriso,” and 
the “Miserere,” arranged as a trio for cornet, oboe, and ophi- 
cleide, and executed by Herr Kenig, M. Lavigne, and Herr 
Jamaer, with an accompaniment of male voices. This was ap- 
plauded to the skies, and for a while kept the audience quiet. 
A trumpet solo, by M. Duhem, a brilliant performance, was 
received with loud applause. The same may be said of M, 
Demunck’s violoncello solo, although perhaps not so thoroughly 
appreciated as the other. A capital performance of the scherzo 
from Beethoven’s A symphony (No. 7) should not be unre- 
counted, as exhibiting great delicacy and neatness on the part of 
the band. The concert was brought to a termination with M, 
Jullien’s spirited “ Zouaves” Galop. 

The band was led alternately by Mr. Willy and M. Kettenus. 
Herr Keenig and M. Schreurs are appointed sous chefs-d’ orchestre, 
and Mr. Land officiates as maestro al piano and director of the 
chorus. 

M. Jullien was received with a storm of applause on _ his 
entrance, which was renewed several times in the course of the 
evening. 





Exeter Hatt.—A concert was given by the Grisi-Mario 
troupeon Monday night, which drew a full, but not an over- 
flowing audience to Exeter Hall. The concert was miscellaneous, 
and furnished no new matter for criticism. It was Signor 
Mario’s last appearance previous to his departure for Paris, 

Dramatic.—Mr. Charles Mathews returned to Drury Lane 
on Monday night, after an absence of several months, and at- 
tracted an audience that filled the theatre in every part. He 
appeared in the comedy of the Busy Body, and the farce of Cool 
as a Cucumb +. Both in comedy and farce he was as inimitable 
as ever. Mr. and Mrs. Keeley also joined their friends at Drury 
Lane, on the same evening, after a brief migration to the east, 
where, at the National Standard Theatre, they nightly delighted 
her Majesty’s liege subjects round about Shoreditch—J/ulius 
Cesar has been revived at Sadlers Wells, with Mr. Phelps as 
Brutus, and Mr. H. Marston as Cassius.—At the Haymarket, 
Mr. Murdoch has appeared in Reynolds’ comedy of The Drama- 
list, with much suecess.—The business at the Olympic Theatre, 
it may be readily surmised, has been more than usually brisk 
and lively since the return of the inimitable Robson, who re- 
appeared the week before last, and is now going through his 
favourite parts, the most admirable of which is Jfedea.—The 
double attraction of Pizarro, and A Midsummer Night's Dream 
at the Princess’s, continues to prove attractive in the highest 
degree. The attendance nightly is overflowing. 

Me. Benepict anp THe Norwich Musica Festivat.—The 
committee for conducting the next Musical Festival, proposed to 
be held at Norwich in the autumn of 1857, have had a meeting 
lately, when it was unanimously resolved that Mr. Benedict 
should be invited to act as conductor. It was also decided that 
the prices of admission should return to the old standard—viz., 
1/, 1s. for the patrons’ gallery, and 10s. 6d. for reserved seats in 
other parts of the hall, Stepsare to be taken to obtain the 
usual guarantee fund, and application is also to be made to the 
Norwich Town Council, for permission to erect a new orchestra 
in St. Andrew’s Hall, which is about to be repaired. It is hinted 
that some difficulty has arisen between the committee and the 
Earl of Albemarle, who was elected its chairman; and that the 
chairman of the sub-committee has been requested to address a 
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letter to the noble lord, in order to ascertain definitely his 
views on the subject of the festival, in regard to which consider- 
able difference of opinion prevails. 

Paris.—Mad. Medori has appeared at the Grand Opéra as 
Valentine in Les Huguenots. She was called on after the duet 
with Raoul in the fourth act. Her failure, however, here is so 
decided that her engagement with the Opera has been annulled. 
La Rose de Florence was announced for Wednesday.—Mad. 
Vanden Heuvel-Duprez has reappeared at the Opéra-Comique 
in Les Diamanis de la Couronne. The new opera of Psyché, by 
Messrs. Michel Carré and Jules Barbier, the music by M. 
Ambroise Thomas, is in active rehearsal. The last novelty at 
the Bouffes-Parisiens, by Messrs, Premaray and Hassenhut, 
has proved a success. Vieuxtemps has arrived in Paris. 

Beruy.—Arthur Napoléon has given two concerts, at which 
he was much applauded, 

Moscow.—Theodore Dohler was buried here on the 4th ult., 
being followed to the tomb by a large concourse of friends and 
admirers. A monument will shortly be erected to his memory. 
Dohler died, eight months since, in Florence, and his wife, who 
belongs to the family of the Cheremeteffs of this city, wished 
to erect a monument to him in the old church of San Miniato, 
where he was first interred. As, however, a Russian, 
M. Beuloff, had furnished the designs, and a German, Herr 
Hautmann, of Munich, had been chosen to execute them, local 
vanity was affronted, and so many obstacles were thrown in the 
way, that Mad, Dohler finally resolved on having her husband's 
remains transported to Russia, where they have now founda 
last resting-place. 

Letpsic, Oct. 13.—The second of the far-famed Gewandhaus 
concerts took place last night, in presence of an overcrowded 
public. The programme comprised the symphony No. 8, in B 
flat, of Haydn, and the Zeonora overture of Beethoven, both of 
which were excellently played by the band. There was also a 
new and cleverly instrumented overture by Reinecke, one of the 
younger rising German composers, which failed to make much 
effect, possibly owing to its extreme Jength. Much curiosity 
was excited by the début of our young English pianist, Mr. W. 
G. Cusins, who played Sterndale Bennett’s magnificent concerto 
in F minor, in first-rate style, and was deservedly much ap- 
plauded. The Germans are much too apt to underrate what tis 
being, and has been, done by English musicians, but this appear- 
ance of Mr. Cusins served as an apt reminder that we have, at 
all events, two English musicians, if not more: one who can 
write a very fine concerto, and another who can play it. Herr 
Reichardt was most successful, being encored in his second 
mor¢eau, an honor which is but very rarely paid to any artist in 
a Leipsie Gewandhaus concert, and is therefore the more to be 
prized when ence obtained. Herr Reichardt is now undoubtedly 
the best German tenor-singer, and his appearance was an event 
in the vocal annals of Leipsic. Fraulein Agnes Bury also sang 
a scena from Lucia, and was deservedly applauded. 

(The above letter, from a correspondent, which was mislaid for 
some weeks, contains matter of sufficient interest to justify its 
insertion even at this late date——En. 

Beriin.—(From a private letter).—The “Swedish Nightingale,” 
with her husband, Herr Otto Goldschmidt, passed recently a 
day or two at Berlin, en route for her domicile at Dresden. She 
was present at- the performance of Francesca di Rimini, by 
Mad. Ristori and her extremely common-place troupe of come- 
dians, I also saw Johanna Wagner, Meyerbeer, Fraulein Fuhr 
(of the Kénigliche Schauspiele, one of the handsomest women 
and best actresses living), and many other notable persons, who 
were marked in their applause of the accomplished Italian 
tragedian. Mad. Ristori has given six performances. The plays 
have been Medea, Maria Stuarda, Pia di Ptolomei, Rimini, 
Myrrha, and I Gelosi Fortunati. They have been brilliantly 
attended. The king and court went to Maria Stuarda. Of all 
of these, nevertheless, give me the last, a fascinating comedietta, 
in which the acting of “the Ristori” is perfect. You see, in 
spite of Mrs. Opie, and the late Bishop of Norwich, Jenny Lind 
does sometimes frequent those immoral places of resort—the 
theatres, The Russian pianist, M. Rubinstein, who will be 
remembered as a boy in London, when poor little Charles 





Filtsch made his brief sojourn in the English capital, has been 
here. He did not play in public, but left recently for Paris, I 
hear great accounts of his executive powers as a pianist. 
M. Paul Taglioni, and his clever and charming daughter, Marie, 
have gone to fulfill an engagement at the Karntnerthor Opera 
House in Vienna, which will occupy them during a large part 
of their congé from Berlin.—Berlin, Nov. 1. 

Music 1n PrepMont.—(From Punch.)—It promises badly for 
liberty in Italy, when the people make idols of singers, and 
forget all citizenship in adoration of a prima donna. Last year 
the Turinese worshipped Piccolomini; her cough in 7'raviata 
would stir them more than a trumpet. We now learn that the 
lovely little lady who, in England, has boxed the ear of public 
morality with such an enchanting grace that even Morality does 
not frown but giggle at the assault,—we now learn that Picco- 
lomini is dethroned in favour of a new Queen, one Signora 
Virginia Boccabadata! There are no such helps to Austria in 
Ttaly as Italian prime donne. People who go frantic for Music, 
are apt to be a little cool upon Freedom. In this way, how often 
in Italy has Liberty nearly been strangled in cat-gut. 

America.—The New York journals announce Thalberg’s 
arrival with a flourish of trumpets. It seems, however, that the 
celebrated pianist arrived too soon, since, for reasons requiring 
no explanation, he postponed his first concert at New-York until 
after the presidential election. Mdlle. Angri, is hourly expected. 

M. Hector Berlioz has addressed the following (politic) letter 
to M. Gustave Satter, a pianist resident at Boston, and contri- 
butor to Dwight’s Journal. 

“My Dear SattEr,—I was in Germany when Mr. Millard called on 
me and left your amiable letter. This was the reason why I could not 
see him. A thousand thanks for the music which you have sent me. 
One sees at your manner of treating the piano, that you are one of the 
great masters of the harpsichord. Your ‘Morceau des Clochettes’ is 
charmingly original, but the ‘Impromptu-Rondeau’ pleases me still 
more, on account of the dazzling grace with which the theme (which is 
very beautiful in itself) has been treated. I would admire to send you 
my works in return, but unfortunately my editors are not extremely 
prodigal, and I have no more copies of my scores. 

“1 regret it much more, as I see in the notice which you have been 
kind enough to publish in the New York Musical World many errors 
concerning the nature and worth of my compositions; errors whieh 
you have committed by believing badly informed papers. So the apo- 
theosis is no cantata; it is the finale of my ‘Grand Symphonie funébre 
et triomphale’ for two orchestras and chorus. ‘Lhis symphoasy was 
never written and performed for the transferment of Napoleon’s ashes 
to France, but for the inauguration of the Colonne de la Bastille, in 
1840, and for the transferment of the victims of the July Revolution 
to this vast tomb. 

“ Faust is no symphony either, but a dramatic legend—a concert- 
opera. I believe sincerely that you are mistaken about the worth of 
Benvenuto Cellini and the Infancy of Christ. This last score is the 
happiest of all that I have ever written, so far as success is concerned. 
The piano-score of Cellini will be published at Meyer’s, in Brunswick, 
and I certainly will not fail to send it to you on the first occasion. 

“The greatest piece that I have ever written is the Finale (Judex 
Credens) of my Te Deum. This score, which you do not know, is pub- 
lished in Paris, at Brandus. here are many other works besides, which 
it would take too much space to write of in the letter. But Iam glad that 
you remain faithful to my symphonies, which some silly fellows declare 
now-a-days to be youthful mistakes. A thousand thanks for your cor- 
diality. I have returned from Germany, where I have been engaged to 
lead a concert in Baden. My Infancy of Christ has been better per- 
formed there, especially the chorus, than in any other place. The 
success was very great. The Infancy of Christ is no cantata, but an 
oratorio in three parts—a sacred Trilogy. The Episode de la vie dun 
Artiste, has never won the prize at the Paris Conservatoire: you 
mistake it for my cantata Sardanapalus, which exists no more ; I have 
burnt it. Now I work hard at an immense composition—an opera of 
five acts, for which I have written the libretto, as I did for the Infancy 
of Christ. Heaven knows when it will be done. 

“Good-bye. Thousands and thousands of friendly wishes from your 
most devoted, «“ Hector BERLIOZ. 

“ Paris, Sept. 3, 1856.” 

Tt is to be regretted that, before publishing this confidential 
letter, Mr, Satter had not contrived to turn it into less slovenly 
English, 
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THE SCIENCE OF SOUND APPLIED TO PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. 


A PAPER on this subject was read lately by Professor Joseph 
Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, hefore the “ American 
Association for the Advancement of Science,” in session at 
Albany, N.Y. The substance of the paper is thus reported in 
the V.¥. Tribune :— 

‘At the meeting ofthe American Association in 1854, I gave a verbal 
account of a plan for a lecture room in the Smithsonian Institution. 
Since then, the room has been employed two winters for courses of 
lectures to Jarge audiences, and I believe it is the universal opinion of 
those who have been present that the arrangement for seeing and hear- 
ing, considering the size of the apartment, is entirely unexceptionable. 
The origin of this plan was as follows: The President of the United 
States directed Captain Meigs to confer with Professor Bache and 
myself in regard to the acoustics of the new rooms in the extension of 
the Capitol. We had first studied the peculiarities of the present hall 
of the House of Representatives, allowed by experience to be one of 
the worst possible apartments for public speaking. To discover the 
cause of the confusion of sounds which exists there during debate, is of 
considerable importance in suggesting improvements in new rooms. 
We afterwards examined the principal halls and churches in Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston, to investigate their peculiarities. It is an easy 
matter in a small room for a speaker to be heard distinctly at every 
point, but in a large room, unless provision has been made from the 
first for a suitable form on acoustic principles, it is usually impossible 
to produce the desired effect. The same remark may be applied to 
lighting, heating, and ventilation, and to all the special purposes to 
which a particular building is to be applied. 

“In the erection of a building, the uses to which it is to be applied 
should be clearly understood, and provision definitively made in the 
original plan for every desired object. Modern architecture is not a 
fine art ; modern buildings are made for other purposes than artistic 
effect, and in them the esthetical must be subordinate to the useful, 
though the two may coexist. ‘The buildings of a country and an age 
should be an ethnological expression of the wants, habits, arts, and 
sentiments of the time in which they were erected. Architecture was 
with the Greek architect a fine art. He was trammelled by no necessity 
for doors and windows, heating and ventilation. His buildings, though 
objects of great beauty, and fully realising the architect’s intention, 
cannot be copied in our day without violating the principles which 
should govern in architectural adaptation, It is only when a building 
expresses the dominant sentiment of the age in which it is built, and is 
adapted to its use, that it is entitled to our admiration. Architecture 
should also adapt itself to the material employed; the tenacity and 
strength of the iron points to different forms from those of buildings 
reared from the quarries or the brick-yard. 

“But, to return to acoustics as applied to halls for public speaking, 
while sound has been investigated within the last fifty years with a 
rich harvest of results, few attempts have been successfully made to 
apply these results to practical purposes. The science of acoustics as 
applied to buildings requires, perhaps more than any other subject, the 
union of scientific principles with experimental deductions. The 
human voice in speaking gives us a series of irregular sounds of short 
duration, each syllable being aseparate sound, having a pitch, and there- 
fore somewhat of a musical tone; and it is wonderful the ear can so 
accurately recognise and distinguish such a very great variety of sounds 
coming in so short a time as in the case of rapidly articulated speech. 
No sound is ever perfectly instantaneous, and the impression on the 
ear lasts a small fraction of a second—which increases the wonder. 
The impulse from an explosion of a bubble of gases in open air is pro- 
pagated equally in all directions, but the noise of a cannon, though 
heard in every direction, is much louder in the direction before and 
behind the cannon. Many experiments at Washington have been made 
to test how far the voice of a reader in the open air is heard in different 
directions around him, Other experiments were made to determine the 
distance at which an echo blends with the original sound. Sound re- 
quires time for its transmission, and it is reflected according to the laws 
of the reflection of light, or approximately so. When the sound of a 
speaker’s voice strikes the opposite wall, it is reflected back. If the 
wall is distant, it comes to the neighbourhood of the speaker so long 
after he has spoken as to make a distinct echo. By clapping the hands 
in front of a wall, at the distance of a hundred feet you get an echo, 
but approaching nearer, you lose the echo when you approach within 
thirty-five feet. The difference in time between the sound and the echo 
is then but the sixteenth of a second, and the ear hears them but as 
the one louder sound, This explains the distinctness of the echo from 











the edge of a forest. All points within thirty-five feet of the edge 
would return an echo at practically the same instant, and the echo from 
points farther in the forest would be too faint to affect the character of 
the sound, ‘The echo from the wall behind the speaker should be loud, 
because it will but strengthen the sound of the voice, Draperies behind 
the pulpit are a waste of the preacher’s voice—hard walls in front of 
him, at a greater distance than forty feet, an interference with it. 

“A more serious evil is reverberation—that is, repeated echoes bandied 
back and forth between parallel walls. If the voice chances to be on 
the same pitch as the reverberation, a resonance of great force will be 
produced, to the annoyance of the hearer. The reverberation ‘ will 
depend chiefly on the size of the room, the loudness of the sound, the 
position of the walls, and the nature oftheir materials. The larger the 
room, the less number of times per second will the sound strike the 
walls, aud therefore the less rapidly be lost. The louder the sound, the 
more there is to be destroyed by transference of motion to the walls, 
and therefore the longer will the reverberation continue. And if the 
reflecting surfaces are not parallel, and the sound is not sent entirely 
across the room, the more frequently will it strike the walls, and the 
sooner be absorbed. Here also is the value of panneling and other 
variation of surface, not to destroy direct echo, but to check rever- 
beration. The material of the wall will also affect the duration of a 
resonance. A wall of nitrogen would scarcely reflect any sound, a wall 
of steel would send back the echo nearly as loud as the original impulse. 
To test the nature of substances in this respect, a series of experiments 
was tried with a tuning fork, first to show that the motions excited by 
setting the fork on the back of a solid body are similar to those ex- 
cited by the impulses of sound coming through the air against that 
body ; and next to discover what those motions are. A fork suspended 
by a cambric thread vibrated for 252 seconds, as was determined by 
holding under it a cavity, which would resound in unison with the fork, 
and listening to it with an ear trumpet. Placed on a thin pine board, 
the fork gave a loud sound, which continued less than 10 seconds, the 
motive power of the fork being communicated to so large a mass of 
wood, and through that rapidly to the air. Placed on a slab of marble, 
the sound was feeble, but lasted 115 seconds. The fork was now placed 
upon a cube of India rubber lying on the marble slab; the sound was 
very feeble, but continued less than 40 seconds, The question what 
became of the motive power in this case, as it produced so little sound, 
was answered by a set of experiments, proving that the sound was (so 
to speak) converted into heat. The amount of heat evolved in the 
rubber was so small as to be detected only by a delicate galvanometer. 
Jule has, however, shown that the mechanical energy generated by a 
pound weight, falling through 750 feet, would, when converted into 
heat, elevate the temperature of a pound of water only one degree. 
On a brick wall the duration of the vibration was 88 seconds ; on lath 
and plaster there was a louder sound of only 18 seconds. 

“A series of different experiments was devised upon the reflection of 
sound. Parabolic mirrors were tested by lights placed in the focus, and, 
a watch being substituted for the light, the reflected sound and the 
position of its focus examined by means of an ear trumpet. Tissue 
paper, flannel, and felt were introduced between the watch and the 
mirror, to try the effect of curtains upon sound. The experiments on 
these mirrors showed the confusion in the House of Representatives to 
arise from the interior of the dome. There is another principle of 
acoustics which guided experiments upon the effect of heated currents— 
the refrangibility of sound. But the experiments confirmed the deduc- 
tions of science, and showed that these heated currents produce no 
confusion in the hearing of a speaker’s voice, The ear is a very poor 
judge of the direction in which a sound comes, and the difference in 
the lengths of a direct and a refracted path can never reach the length 
of 70 feet, which it must do before it produces any doubling of the 
sound. These researches open a field of investigation, equally interest- 
ing to the lover of abstract science and to the practical builder, and I 
hope to pursue them further, and give you further facts at another 
meeting. 

“The new lecture room at the Smithsonian Institution is in the second 
story, 100 feet in length; and, by occupying part of the towers, a width 
has been secured of 75 feet. The ceiling is 25 feet high, smooth and 
unbroken, with the exception of an oval opening to acmit light on the 
platform. It thus powerfully reflects the sound of the speaker’s voice 
to the hearers, and, being so low, the reflection blends with the original 
sound and simply reinforces it. The general form of the room is fan- 
shaped, the speaker being near the handle of the fan on one side of the 
room. The walls behind and near him are smooth lath and plaster, 
giving a powerful but short resonance, which simply strengthens his 
voice. Not being parallel, they produce no reverberation, but send the 
sound out from the speaker to increase the yolume of his voice until it 
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reaches the farthest part of the gallery. The multitude of surfaces 
directly in front of the speaker—gallery, pillars, stair screens, and the 
seats, or the audience—utterly prevent reverberation there. The seats 
are curved, so that each spectator faces the platform, and the floor is 
also curved, so that the back seats rise above the front—not quite so 
much as we wished, and as is required by the panoptic curve of Pro- 
fessor Bache, but as much as the size of the room would allow. The 
gallery, it will be seen, is in the form of ahorse-shoe. The architecture 
of this room is due to Captain Alexander, of the corps of Topographical 
Engineers. He fully appreciated all the principles of sound which I 
have given, and varied his plans until the required conditions were as 
nearly as possible fulfilled. Thisis the true work of an architect, for he 
who works by rules instead of by principles is not worthy of that name. 
MOZART’S PIANO. 

(Addressed to the Editor of the Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung.) 

Str,—In consequence of the question asked by some one 
in Vienna, and which appeared in No. 35 of the Berliner 
Musik-Zeitung for this year: “Who now possesses Mozart's 
piano, which the Minister, Count von Rantzau, is said to have 
purchased in the year 1806, from Mozart’s widow ?” I wrote to 
Count Kuno von Rantzau, of Rohlsdorff, with whom I have 
the honour of being acquainted, and begged for information 
respecting the valuable relic. I have received a very compre- 
hensive answer, the most interesting portion of which I do 
myself the honour of communicating to you. 


“How much am I delighted” (so runs the answer) “in answer to 
your communication of the 25th of last month, to be able to give the 
information you require concerning the piano of the great Mozart, 
which is in our possession at our ancestral mansion, ‘he instrument 
was certainly purchased by my uncle, and in 1806 conveyed to Breiten- 
burg, after the death of his respected friend, from the latter’s widow, 
rie lived to the end of her life on a footing of friendship with my 
amily, 

“The possessor of our family estates, Count Conrad of Rantzau, 
died in 1845, and was succeeded by my father. In order to regulate the 
inheritance and family property, a sale was ordered to take place, by 
the superior court, of the various art-treasures, etc., collected by Count 
Conrad, and catalogues were printed and sent out at the time, and 
advertisements inserted in all the principal German, French, and 
English papers, from which the notice in the Berliner Zeitung, of the 
27th August, would seem to have been taken. 

“TI myself, during the above and following years, managed these 
family estates until the decease of my dear father, and the auction 
could not take place until 1849, at Breitenburg, in my presence. 

“For works of art by Thorwaldsen, for paintings, and, also, for all 
kinds of fashionable rubbish, enormous prices were realised—for 
Mozart’s piano there was not a single bid higher than the wretched 
price of an old mahogany box. ‘Truly indignant at this, I at least 
saved from the common broker’s shop this interesting relic of our 
greatest German musician, on which his incomparable Requiem was 
certainly composed, and from which his fingers drew forth, for the last 
time, those immortal tones that still re-echo on the soul of every 
German possessed of feeling—by order of my dear father, who retained 
his deep love of the sacred art of Music to his 83rd year, I purchased 
Mozart’s instrument for the castle. It is now, since my father’s death, 
together with the lordship of Breitenburg, in the possession of my 
brother, Friedrich August zu Entin, Hofchef of the Grand Duke of 
Oldenburg. The piano, however, stands, at present, as it has since 1806, 
in its place of honour in Breitenburg, which unfortunately has not been 
inhabited for years.” 

I hasten, honoured sir, to place this interesting account at 
your disposal, in order that you may use it, if you piease, in your 


paper, and remain, with the greatest consideration, 
Beurend, M.D. 





Grevermiihle, in the Grand Duchy of 
Mecklenberg-Schwerin, October, 1856. 








Le Kain.—The above celebrated French actor was once com- 
plaining, in the Café Procope, that the king had cut down his 
pension of 12,000 francs one half, when an officer, who was 
tolerably aged, started up and exclaimed :—“ What! is not a 
mountebank contented with 6,000 francs, when a gentleman 
of family, like myself, is satisfied with a hundred louis?” 
“Sir,” said Le Kain emphatically, “do you reckon for nothing 
the liberty of speaking to me in that fashion ?” 





EOPOLD JANSA’S new Violin Solos, with accom- 

paniments for Piano. No.1, ‘‘Printemps.” No. 2, “Tarantella.” No. 3, 

“Tendresse.” No. 4, ‘‘l’Agitation.” No. 5, “Nocturne.” No. 6, ‘‘Toccata.” 
Each 2s. 6d. Schott and Co., 159, Regent-street. 


WO SHILLINGS ONLY,—MESSIAH, from Mozart’s 

score, arranged by John Bishop, large S8vo., 2s. Inquire for Robert Cocks 

and Co.’s ‘‘ Handbook for the Oratorios.” New Burlington-street, London ; and 
of all music-sellers and booksellers. 


OCAL DUETS.—CATALOGUE THEAMATIQUE 

of SIXTY VOCAL DUETS, by the celebrated composer of the much-admired 

and popular duet, ‘‘ What are the wild waves saying?” to be had gratis and postage 

free; also gratis and postage free, a list of New Songs, Ballads, Glees, &c. Address 
Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 


OUND THE LOUD TIMBREL, Second Edition, trans- 
cribed for the pianoforte by G. F. WEST, 2s. 6d. ‘‘ Avison’s beautiful a'r is 
taken as a theme to many ingeuivus and original passages ; itis one of the best ex- 
ercises for fingering published, and ought to be studied in every educational estab- 
lishment.”—Vide Bazhton Examiner, September 30. Also by the same author 
“ La Preghiera di Mose in Egitto,” “The Vesper Hymn,” ‘‘Cujus Animum,’ 
**God Save the Queen,” 3s. each ; ‘* Nocturne,” 2s.; and ‘‘ The Pupil’s Daily Exev’ 
cise for the Piano,” 4s.—London, Robert Cocks aud Co., New Bur'ington-street. - 


OOSEY’S SHILLING OVERTURES.— A New 
Ruition of the best OVERTURES for the PIANOFORTE, newly arranged 
by W. 8. Rockstro. Small 4to., price One Shilling each. 








Leonora (1806). 


Faust. 


Taucredi. 

Leonora (1805). 

Don Juan. Prometheus. 

Der Freischtitz. Clemenza di Tito 
The whole 12 in one vol. (cloth), 10s. 6d. 


CRAMER, BEALE, AND Co.’s 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Figaro. 
Il Barbiere. 
Fidelio. 
Zauberflite. 





. W. Balfe’s Italian School of Singing (third edition) .. 
. W. Balfe’s new cavatina, ‘“‘ Merry May” ae es 
. W. Balfe’s new song, ‘‘ By the rivulet side” .. ee 
A. Macfarren’s ballad, ‘‘ The Captive of Agincourt” 
A. Macfarren’s new song, ‘‘ Over hill, overdale” .. 
Linley’s new ballad, ‘Little Dorrit’s Vigil” .. 
Linley’s song, ‘‘In whispers soft and light” 
Linley’s air, ‘‘ Fair one! thy toils are ended” 
Silas’s song, ‘‘The Dying Child” es ee 
Silas’s song, ‘‘ Resignation” oe ee oe ae 
Silas’s song, “Oh speed away, ye songs of gladness” 


VERDI'S NEW OPERA—LA TRAVIATA. 


W. H. Callcott.—The favourite Airs from La Traviata, books land 2, each 4 
W. H. Calleott.—The favourite Airs from La Traviata, Duets, books land 2 
exh 5 
René Favarger’s Fantaisie from La Traviata ee ee ee ee 3 
J. Rummel’s Fantaisie from La Traviata .. é< ° en ° aor a 


VERDI'S OPERA—IL TROVATORE. 
W. H. Callcott.—The favourite Airs from Il Trovatore, Duets, books 1, 2, 3, ‘ 
each 
J. Rummel’s Fantaisie from Ii Trovatore ee ee ee ee eo 2 
René Favarger’s Fantaisie from I] Trovatore wa ee ee ee « I 
THREE SONGS WITH ENGLISH WORDS, FROM IL TROVATORE, 
BY G. LINLEY. 

No. 1.—Forsaken here I wander. 

No. 2.—Day o’er the mquntain. 

No, 3.—In our green vailey. 


SABA e Se 
BOLO DO LOB LO tO bo RO KO ho B 
ecococoesooco 


_. 


CCoro dD DOC CR ROWNTHOO” 


. Silas’s Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in C minor (No. 1) .. 
. Silas’s Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in A major (No. 2).. 
. Silas’s Il Pensiecroso for tlie Piauoforte .. a ee 
. Silas’s Nocturne in E major e< ee o- ° 
). Silas’s Six Duets for two performers .. ‘ a a ad 
René Favarger’s Oberon, (new edition ee ie eo 
René Favarger’s Il Barbiere .. ee ee oe ° ee ee 
René Favarger’s Somnambula F ee ‘ oe os 
René Favarger’s Lucrezia Borgia... ee oe ee oe 
René Favarger’s L’adieu, Nocturne we od “ e 

P. De Vos’s Nocturne. ‘‘ The Switzer’s Home.” ee ée 
P. De Vos’s La Préférée Caprice Mazurka .. ee . ee ee 
P. De Vos’s ‘‘ The Naiad’s Dream” .. we ee . oe ee 
P. De Vos’s Valse Brillante .. ee § 

P. De Vos’s Marche Guerriere.. e 


CRAMER, BEALE, & Co., 201, 


HE PATENT DUET CONCERTINA.—£1 11s. 6d. 
to £2 2s, with mahogany box. This fashionab!e instrument consists of two 
distinct parts, cach having certain unison notes, enabling a sing!e performer (with- 
out difficulty) to play ducts or melodies with an insulated tenor accompaniment. 
With beautiful tone, it is admirably suited to the voice, and combines results 
hithe:to unobtained. Tutor and sevon books of airs, each 2s. Inventors, Wheat- 
stone and Co., P..tentees of the Concertinas as used by the most celebrated per- 
formers at the public concerts, 20, Conduit-street; Regent-street, London. 
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REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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BOOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS 


FOR 


PIANOFORTE SOLO, 
In the most perfect form, cloth covers, gilt letters, 





LA TRAVIATA 

IL TROVATORE 

LES HUGUENOTS 

LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 
FRA DIAVOLO oe 
FILLE DU REGIMENT 
LUCREZIA BORGIA 
NORMA ee 
SONNAMBULA 
DON JUAN 
PURITANI . 
LES VEPRES SICILIENNES (in the press). 
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BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


BOOSEY’S OPERA JOURNAL. 
A NEW AND CHEAP COLLECTION OF POPULAR OPERAS 


TWO PERFORMERS ON THE PIANOFORTE, 


BY 


CALCOTT, NORDMANN, ann DIABELLI. 
Each Opera contains from 12 to 20 pieces, bound uniformly in strong Green 
Cloth Covers, Gilt Letters, at 


ONE THIRD THE ORDINARY PRICES. 











CONTENTS. 

. LA SONNAMBULA 
. RIGOLETTO 
ERNANI °o oe 

LINDA DI CHAMOUNI . 
LUCREZIA BORGIA 
NORMA o 

ELISIR D’AMORE 

ANNA BOLENA .. 
NABUCODONOSOR 

. LES HUGUENOTS eo ° 
. LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR .. 
2, PRE AUX CLERCS oo ee 
3. L;ULTIMO GIORNO DI POMPEII 
. BEATRICE DI TENDA 

. ZAMPA oe ee 

. FIDELIO ee oe ee 

. MATILDE DI SHABRAN 

. CENERENTOLA 

. IL TROVATORE 

. LA TRAVIATA 


~~ onw ee 


Sow aoy 
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THE COMPLETE COLLECTION of Twenty Operas may be had, in a handsome 
Mahogany Case, price Five GUINEAS, 
NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 


Tho prices of this Collection having been reduced to the same rate as the 
Pianoforte Operas, aud Lyric Dramas, a similar discount is allowed. 





BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 








“MHE ARROW AND THE SONG.”—New Song by 

Longfellow and Balfe, sung with the atest applause by th . 

Price 2s, Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 98, Holles-strest, oe eee 

TH E HAPPIEST LAND, composed, and sung with the 

greatest applause by the composer. M. W. Balfe. The poetry by Long- 
fellow. Price 2s, 6d. Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 








MDPLLE PICCOLOMINI, —An Excellent Portrait of 
this celebrated artiste is published with Albert Wagner’s Piccolomini 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


Valse. Price 4s, 
“MHE VIVANDIERE,”’—New Song, sung by Madame 


Enderssohn, composed by Frank Mori. Price 2s. 6d. Illustrated by 
Brandard, Boosey and Sous’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


NEW HARP AND PIANO DUETS. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 








JOHN THOMAS, 
THE MISEREREF in I Trovatore .. ve eo ee 
The QUARTETT in Rigoletto os va ee ve ee 
J. BALSIR CHATTERTON. 
FANTAISIE on Airs in La Traviata os oo oe 
BARCAROLLE in Rigoletto (2nd edition) ve oe oe oe 


price 4s. 
» = 4B 


BOOSEY and SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR with ease, safety, and certainty, by the PATENT GALVANIC 
COMBS and BRUSHES, which are also an unfailing remedy for nervous headache 
and all neuralgic affections. Illustrated pamphlets, ‘‘ Why Hair becomes Grey, 
and its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for four stamps. All Rheumatic Affections 
are perfectly eradicated by the Patent Galvanic Fiesh Brushes, the most safe, 
simple, and efficient galvanic instrument extant. Puatronised by the Faculty. 
Offices—E. M. Herring, 32, Basinghall-street; and sold by Chemists and Per- 
fumers of repute. 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS A MOST EXCELLENT 

REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. —Charles Strong, bricklayer, of the 
Parish of Burghfield, near Reading, Berkshire, with great gratitude informs Pro- 
fessor Holloway that his Pills have cured him of Indigestion, «ccompanied with all 
its horrors, after several physicans had been consulted iu vain. For three 
y.ars he was troubled with these terrible symptoms, frequent vomitings, and 
want of rest, until he accidentally heard of Holloway’s Pills, and persevering steadily 
with the same, in afew wecks he was restored to perfect health, Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, 
Strand, London; and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constanti- 
nople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E, Muir, Malta, 


HURCHS AROMATIC HEAD LOTION for 
Cleansing the Hair, Beautifying the Hair, Strengthening the Hair, and 
Restoring the Hair, TRY IT. 
TESTIMONIAL AS TO ITS EFFICACY :-— 
“Stanley-street, Eccleston-square, June 28, 1855. 

ox Lady Ashburnham has much pleasure in informing Mr. Peachy, that Church’s 
Aromatic Head Lotion is highly approved of by her, as her hair has ceased to fall 
off since using it ; she also finds it very refreshing.” 

Manufactured by Mr. THOMAS PEACHY, 35, Rathboue-place, Oxford-street ; 
Wholesale and Retail Depdt, 30, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. Price 5s. 6d. per 
Bottle. Sole Agent, Mr. William Dawson, to whom all Money Orders are to be 
made payable, Post-office, Bloomsbury. 


PIESSE AND LUBIN, 


FRANGIPANNI PERFUME, 2s, 6d, 
FRANGIPANNI SACHET, 1s. 
FRANGIPANNI SOAP, Is. 
FRANGIPANNI POMADE, &s. 
FRANGIPANNI INCENSE, 1s. 64. 


PERFUMERY FACTORS, 
2, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 


lO EMIGRANTS!—HENRY CORSTEN, 8, Grand- 

Hall, Hungerford Market, London, begs to inform Emigrants to Australia 
and other Colonies, that he has just received from his relations in Holland, who 
are large seed growers, TIN CANISTERS containing the following SEEDS, very 
superior to any seeds exported before, at a very low price: 2 ounces of the large 
yellow cabbage lettuce ; 2 ditto green ; 2 ditto white coss lettuce, will not easily run 
to seed, and is a splendid salad ; 2 ditto green, stands the frosty nights; 2 ditto 
of the large white royal cauliflower, 1} foot in diameter ; 2 ditto of the large new 
blood-red thin-leaved.cabbage: 2 ditto of variegated cabbage ; 2 ditto of the Eldorado 
leek, stands nearly 3 feet high, and will grow on all sorts of land ; in 2 sorts, 
small packets of cucumber seed ; 2 ditto melon, superior kind ; and 25 packets of 
the best flower seeds, warranted, for £1, or half-canisters for 10s.—A circular, how 
to manage these, ie inside the canister for those unacquainted with gardening. 
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NEW WORK BY HENRY SMART. 
Just Published, Price 5s, in a large book (60 pages), 


A CHORAL BOOK, 


CONTAINING 


A Selection of the Tunes employed in the English Church, Newly Harmonised and adapted for Four Voices and Organ, by 
HENRY SMART. 


PREFACE, 


“Although but to-day offered to the public, this little work is, in fact, more than eight years old. At the commencement of the year 1848, the congregation 
of St. Luke’s Church, desirous of some better performance of the musical portion of the service than is ordinarily found in the parish churches of London, instructed 
me to take the necessary steps towards the formation of a choir. A very early question for my decision was as to the amount and kind of music to be sung under 
this state of things. It seemed to me that, although the service might be, to a great extent, what is termed ‘choral,’ it should not, on that account, cease 
to be congregational. We might, for instance, advantageously adopt much of the cathedral usage—such as singing the responsive parts of the service, and 
chanting the Canticles and Psalms of the day—in which the congregation would speedily learn to take part, and we pm F even have an Anthem in the place allotted 
to it in the Prayer Book ; but we must, notwithstanding, retain the Metrical Psalmody, if we would not both destroy a characteristic feature of the Parochial Service, 
and deny to the people a kind of music which, according to ee Ry tery and in spite of some modern notions on the subject, they certainly sing, when favourably 
circumstanced, with more zeal and effect than avy other. Hav ‘d decided on the maintenance of Metrical Psalmody, my great difficulty was in s2lecting an arrange- 
ment of tunes for the use of my choir. I may have been fanciful or hypercritical, but I must confess that, after making an extensive acquaintance with books of the 
sort, I found none entirely to suit my purpose. Most, doubtless, had merits to recommend them for their peculicr objects; but it was not in accordance with the 
views I have always held on the matter, to adopt the pretty glee-like harmonisation of some, or the Gothic severity of ‘note against note’—both tiresome to the singer 
and not necessarily of devotional character—found in others. I, theref»re, as many have done before, determined to arrange a Tune-Book for myself, aud hoped—as, 
doubtless, did my predecessors—to advance Parochial Psalmody one step, at least, in the right direction. 

“The same reasons which induced me to undertake the work—added to the kind solicitations of many friends~amateur and professional—have now led to 
its publication. The style of the vocal arrangement answered my expectation. The choir sang their parts with spirit and satisfaction, while the congregation 
pce | ceased to find any difficulty in bearing their share in the gencral harmony; and I trust, and believe, that similar results will follow wherever it is 


adopt 

*« Having thus given the history of this little book, it is necessary to say something as to its contents. The object has been, not to accumulate the greatest possibie 
number, but to present a fair selection of ordinary and useful tunes, put into the best shape I could devise for choral and congregational purposes. Many of the 
melodies have been, probably, much corrupted by long use. The extent to which they are impure, however, would be now very difficult to ascertain ; and I have, 
therefore, taken the east objectionable versions I could procure, that were at the same time, at all reconcileable with the prevailing traditional habit of singing them. 
There are, also, several melodies in this collection of which I by no means approve; but since, in spite of their demerits, it seems probable that they will always 
continue in congregational use, I thought it best to admit them—clothed, however, in such a styie of harmony as might, in some degree, compensate for their original 
meanness or triviality of character. The number of absolutely new tunes is very small, being limited to two, comp: sed by a former pupil of mine, Mr. Aspinwall, of 
Bolton, (and which, for their musical merit, aud the scarcity of good tunes in their peculiar metres, are well worthy a place in any collection), and two cr three 


contributions of my own composed to metres at the presevt very scantily provided with appropriate melodies. The tunes marked as German Melodies are taken—~ 
with certain slight, though necessary, alterations—from the 871 Vierstimmige Choralgesange of Sebastian Bach. 

“Several of tle tunes are harmonised in two different ways. Their use, at the organist’s discretion, will be found of service in the progress of a long psalm, not 
only as affording relief to the ear, but as a means of following, in some degree, such variety of sentiments as may exist in the words. A few of the melodies appear in 
a third shape—namely, sung in unison and octave by the choir, and supported by an independent organ-part ; and from this mode of treatment, judiciously applied, 
the choral will be found to yield some of the finest effects of which it is capable. It would have been impossible to have given this triple form to every tune (even if all 
were properly susceptible of it) without unduly swelling the bulk of the volume. The examples given ure, therefore, rather offered as practical hints to organists who 
may feel disposed to carry out the suggestion. With the same view I have inserted, at the end ot the book, an example of four methods of ‘giving out’ a psalm-tune :-— 
the object in all being to keep the pre palpably distinct under whatever form of accompaniment. 

‘*The organ-part, throughout, it will be seen, is not simply a compression of the vocal score. It will serve as a guide to the less experienced class of organists as to 
what additional notes can be advantageously introduced in accompaniment without damage to the pregress of the vocal harmony. No further explanation is 
necessary as to this organ-part, except that the pedals are to be employed throughout, either as an independent part (as happens in a few places) or in doubling the 











lowest notes of the bass staff. : 
“It would certainly never have occurred to me to undertake the defence of anything in such very general use as Metrical Psalmody, but for the violent attacks 
latterly made on it in many clerical quarters, and with, I fear, no very honest intention. A contemporaneous publication, for instance, rejoicing in all the meaizval 
barbarism of the four-line staff and diamond note, makes its appearance on the assumption (contained in its advertisements) that Metrical Psalmody ‘is found no 
longer to satisfy either the spiritual wants or musical tastes of Christians.’ What may be the ‘spiritual want of the Christians’ here alluded to, it is needless to 
inquire; but there can be no difficulty in deciding that ‘musical taste’ must be indeed at the lowest ebb in any who can really prefer the meaningless and 
uncouth ‘plain song of the church,’ to any other combination of sound whatever. Few who have listened to a ‘choral’ in the Lutheran churches of the 
Continent, will have failed to notice the zeal and earnestness with which it is sung, or the grand and solemn effect it produces; and although the music 
used in the Dissenting chapels of this country is too commonly of a trivial and even vulgar description, it is invariably sung with sufficient of energy and 
re te pen bah the hold Metrical Psalmoudy has on the affections of people habituated to sing, and the large musical effect it would yield under the corrective 
iscipline 
“Engiish Psalmody has, undoubtedly, many faults, but I hold it to be the far wiser course to endeavour to correct these by narrowing the selection of tunes, and 
imparting a more vigorous tone to their harmonisation, than to attempt to supplant it by a style of music utterly barbarous in itself, antagonistic to the grammatical 
structure of our language, and so wholly opposed to the feeling of the people that it can never come into general use, except on the incredible yg on peo 


universal ascendancy of the Church which invented it. 
BOOSEY AND SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES-STREET. 
ELEGANT PERSONAL REQUISITES. 











KEATING’ COUGH LOZENGES. 


7 A SLIGHT COLD,’—if its first symptoms are not 

arrested, too often Jays the foundation of a variety of PuLMonary 
ComPLAINts, including Winter Covau, ASTHMA, and other constitutional 
derangements. The evil consequences of these. disorders may be easily averted 
or subdued by keeping at hand a supply of the above celebrated LozencEs, which 
have now stood the test of public experience for upwards of half a century. The 
Testimonials to their efficacy have been voluntarily given by the most eminent of 
the Faculty, as well as by all classes of private individuals, Containing neither 
opiates nor any injurious anodyne, they may be safely taken by the youngest child 
or the most delicate female. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s, 9d., 4s, 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
by Tuomas Kzatina, Chemist, &c, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail 
by all D ists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 

‘ N.B.— pene Estee imitatious, please to observe that the words 

KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES’ ate engraven on the Government Stamp 
of each Box, without which none are genuine, 


IMPORTANT TO SINGERS, PUBLIC SPEAKERS, &c. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
81r,—I have much pleasure in recommending your Lozenges to those who may 
be distressed with Hoarseness. They have afforded me relies’ on several occasions 
when scarcely able to sing from the effects of Catarrh. I think they would be very 
useful to Clergymen, Barristers, and Public Orators. 
THOMAS FRANCIS, 


Tan, Sir, yours faithful: 
To Mr, Keating. aad o Vicar Choral 


| 
| UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY AND THE ARISTOCRACY 
| THROUGHOUT EUROPE. 


RewLan D’S MACASSAR OIL.—The successful re- 
sults of the last half-century have proved, beyond question, that this 
unique discovery possesses peculiarly nourishing powers in the growth, restoration, 
and improvement of the Human Hair. It prevents hair from falling off or turning 
grey, cleanses it from scurf and dandriff, and makes it beautifully soft and glossy. 
—Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; or Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d., and 


double that size, 21s. 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 


an Oriental Botanical Preparation for improving and beautifying the complexion, 
rendering the skin soft, fair, and blooming, aud eradicating all cutaneous 
figurements.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentrifice, prepared from Oriental Herbs, with unusual care, transmitted 
to this country at great expense, and of inestimable value in preserving and 
beautifying the teeth, strengthening the gums, and in rendering the breath sweet 


and pure.—Price 2s. 9d. per box. 
Beware of Spurious Imitations. The only genuine of each bears the name of 


“ROWLANDS’” preceding that of the Article on the wrapper or label. Sold by 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, - 
20, Hatton-Garden, London ; and by Chemists and porfumers. 
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ALEXANDRE 


HARMONIUM, 


AT SIX GUINEAS. 








ALEXANDRE AND Son have made this Harmonium at the lowest price possible, to bring the Instrument within the 
means of all classes, 


It is in an Oak Case, with Four Octaves, is alike calculated for Private Houses and for Chapels, 
AND IS INDISPENSABLE TO THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
(The Srx-Gurvea Harmonrox will be taken in Exchange for any of the more expensive description, without loss or diminution. 


ALEXANDRE AND Son obtained the sole Medal of Honour at the Great. Exhibition at Paris (1855). 
THEIR HARMONIUMS HAVE BEEN PRONOUNCED THE BEST BY 
ROSSINI, 


AUBER, ADAM, THALBERG, LIS2T, &c, 


And by the Professors of the Conservatoire de Paris. 





THE MORE EXPENSIVE HARMONIUMS RANGE FROM 


10 to 55 GUINEAS. 


THESE ARE BROUGHT TO THE GREATEST PERFECTION, AND ARE EQUALLY ADAPTED TO 


THE CHURCH OR DRAWING ROOM, 
AS AN ACCOMPANIMENT TO 





THE VOICE OR PIANOFORTE. 
Messrs. CHAPPELL have just received a number of ALEXANDRES celebrated 


HARMONIUM PIANOFORTES, 
Which combine the excellencies of both Instruments. 


The two can be used in combination by the same performer, or each 
Instrument is perfect in itself. Price from Forty to One Hundred and Fifty Guineas. 








AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


PIANOFORTES BY THE BEST MAKERS, 


Fron TWENTY GUINEAS upwards, which can be thoroughly recommended and Warranted. 
MESSRS. CHAPPELL and Co. have just opened a number of 


NEW ROOMS FOR INSTRUMENTS, 


Enabling the Purchaser to select a Pianoforte or Harmonium from 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON, 


AND TO TRY THE MERITS OF THE VARIOUS MAKERS SIDE BY SIDE. 





Full Descriptive Lists of Harmoniums, and of Pianofortes, will be sent on application to 
CHAPPELL & CO., 


50, NEW BOND STREET, & 13, GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


street, Great Portland-street 





Joun SHepPHERD, Newg, 
and all Music-sellers. 
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